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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


A Decade Crucial to Modernization 


by Ge Wu 


cember by the Central Committee of the Com- 

munist Party of China, excerpts of which are 
carried on pp.21-27 of this issue, China will realize its 
second-stage strategic goal for socialist modernization 
in the next decade. The next ten years, therefore, are 
very important. 

After 1978, China formulated a three-step strategy 
for its modernization drive. In the first stage, China 
spent ten years doubling the 1980 gross national prod- 
uct (GNP), and solving the problem of food and 
clothing for its people. In the second stage, China 
expects to spend another ten years, i.e., by the turn of 
this century, to redouble its GNP and bring about a 
comfortable life for its citizens. In the third stage, ie., 
in the middle of next century, China will boost the 
per-capita GNP to the level found in a moderately 
developed country and basically modernize society. 

China has achieved its first strategic goal, with the 
1990 GNP some 123 percent higher than that of 1980. 
The quality of life for the country’s 1.1 billion people, 
except for some 40 million residents, has dramatically 
improved. Food and clothing for the majority are 
guaranteed and one section of society has become 
well-off. In the second stage of its modernization 
programme, China will consolidate and develop the 
fruits of the first stage and prepare conditions for the 
third stage. This means carrying forward the past 
achievements and opening up new possibilities for the 
future. It is thus an important stage of modernization. 

In the next decade, China plans to achieve an 
average annual 6 percent increase of GNP. It will 
then be able to quadruple the 1980 GNP by the end 
of the century. Annual grain output will be increased 
from 420 million tons in 1990 to 500 million tons by 
the year 2000, raw coal output from 1.09 billion tons 
to around 1.4 billion tons, electricity output from 615 
billion kwh to 1,100 billion kwh, steel from 65.80 
million tons to over 80 million tons, chemical! fertil- 
izers from 90 million tons to 120 million tons, ethy- 
lene from 1.5 million tons to 3 million tons, cotton 
yarn from 24.50 million bales to around 31 million 
bales and railway freight volume from 1.46 billion 
tons to around 1.9 billion tons. By the year 2000, 
China’s national strength will have greatly increased, 
all of the people will have sufficient food and clothing 
and intellectual life in society will be enriched. This 
blueprint for society is magnificent, particularly in 
regard to its rapid speed of development. 

In order to bring about a healthy development of 
the national economy on the basis of national condi- 
tions, China has, under the guidance of the general 
policy of reform and opening to the outside world, 


ccording to the proposals put forward last De- 
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worked hard to effect the following far-reaching 
changes over the past decade: a switch from the pure 
pursuit of growth in output value to an improvement 


- In economic benefits; a change in the system of 


economic management from rigid and excessive cen- 
tralized control to the more viable system of the 
socialist planned commodity economy; and, in regard 
to foreign economic relations, a shedding of the na- 
tion’s full or partial closure to the outside world and 
the establishment of an open economy that makes full 
use of international exchanges on the basis of inde- 
pendence. These important changes during the 1980s 
resulted in an enormous increase in economic vigour 
and quicker economic growth. The transformation 
process, however, is not completed. Development is 
uneven and, the deeper the changes, the greater the 
difficulties faced by the nation. In a bid to elevate the 
economy to a new level and achieve the nation’s 
second-stage strategic goal, however, China will un- 
swervingly continue to put the above changes into 
effect. 

For historical reasons, the socialist revolution did 
not succeed first in developed capitalist countries, as 
predicted by classic Marxist writers. Instead, social- 
ism took root in some underdeveloped countries 
plagued by contradictions and facing weak reaction- 
ary domination. Socialism developed first in colonies, 
semi-colonial and semi-feudal countries like China 
which were economically backward. China’s poor 
foundation has thus made its modernization drive 
more arduous and difficult. Moreover, socialism is 
facing even more severe tests today as some socialist 
countries suffer setbacks. Despite this, China will 
continue to press for significant progress in produc- 
tion and a narrowing of the economic gap between 
itself and the developed countries during the 1990s. 
Its achievements will prove China’s choice to have 
been a correct one and that socialism is still a vital 
force. 

Currently, China enjoys a stable domestic environ- 
ment. Although it is still faced with certain difficul- 
ties, the people have benefited from the remarkable 
achievements gained in national construction, reform 
and open policy over the past decade and are satisfied 
with the state of affairs and full of confidence in the 
future. Moreover, despite the changing international 
situation and current instability in some parts of the 
world, the general situation of peace can still be 
maintained. China will continue to strive for a posi- 
tive external environment favourable to realizing its 
second-stage strategic goal. By doing so, it will help 
bring about further prosperity to the nation and con- 
tribute to world peace and development.  ] 
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Indian Foreign Minister in China 


hinese Premier Li Peng 
C and Indian Foreign Minis- 

ter Vidya Charan Shukla 
expressed their desire to contin- 
ue improving and developing 
mutual relations during their 
meeting in Beijing on February 
2. Shukla’s six-day stay in China 
was the first official visit by an 
Indian foreign minister in the 
past 11 years. 

Sino-Indian relations have 
markedly improved since Indian 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
visit to China three years ago, Li 
said, and added that China is 
willing to develop a positive 
good-neighbourly relationship 
with India on the basis of the 
Five Principles of Peaceful Co- 
existence. He said that these 
principles, which were initiated 
by China and India, are “mani- 
festing more and more vitality.” 

Agreeing with Li’s remarks, 
Shukla referred to the Indian 
prime minister’s 1988 visit to 
China as a new turning point in 
bilateral relations. 

Shukla repeated India’s invita- 
tion for Li to visit his country. Li 
responded by saying he expects 
the visit to occur at the earliest 
date convenient to both sides. It 
will be the first visit to India by 
a Chinese premier in the past 
three decades. 

On the Dalai Lama issue, 
Shukla reiterated that India does 
not recognize the so-called Tibe- 
tan government-in-exile and will 
abide by an understanding 
reached with China which prohi- 
bits political activity by the Da- 
lai Lama and his followers 
throughout India. 

During their talks, the foreign 
ministers of the two countries 
exchanged in-depth views on re- 
gional and international issues. 

Shukla briefed Chinese For- 
eign Minister Qian Qichen on 
the initiative taken by India and 
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some Non-Aligned countries to 
bring about a swift peaceful set- 
tlement to the Gulf war. Both 
sides agreed on the urgent need 
for a peaceful settlement since 
the continuation of hostilities 


will cause more human suffering | 


and damage worldwide. The for- 


eign ministers agreed to remain | 


in close touch on the develop- 
ment in the Gulf. 

Both sides expressed satisfac- 
tion over recent improvements 
of the bilateral relations in var- 
ious fields. They have agreed to 
resume border trade between the 
two countries. | 


‘Unacceptable’: US 
Human Rights Report 


issued by the US State De- 

partment on February 1 
“is entirely unacceptable,” said 
Li Zhaoxing, the Chinese For- 
eign Ministry spokesman, at the 
Ministry’s weekly news briefing 
on February 7. 

China accused the report of 
“distorting and attacking China 
over its domestic matters” by cit- 
ing rumours. 

Li said the annual Human 
Rights Report “is in essence an 
unwarranted criticism of and an 
unscrupulous interference in the 
internal affairs of many coun- 
tries on the pretext of human 
rights.” 

He said that it is particularly 
ridiculous that the report should 
categorize China’s population 
policy, the purchasing of state 
treasury bonds, contributions by 
the public to the Asian Games 
projects and the building of wat- 
er conservancy works as human 
rights violations. 

“This can only testify to the 


T: Human Rights Report 


prejudice of the report’s draf- | 


ters and their ignorance about 


i China,” said Li. 
Ever since the founding of the 
| People’s Republic of China in 

1949, the Chinese people, as 
| masters of their own country, 
have enjoyed extensive demo- 
cratic rights and freedom, Li 
said, adding that these are the 
facts that cannot be changed by 
any distortion or attack. 

Also at the news briefing, Li 
said that China welcomed the 
proposal by F.W. de Klerk, pres- 
| ident of South Africa, to abolish 

the “Group Area Act” and other 
| basic legislaltion of the aparth- 
eid system. It is “a positive move 
that will contribute to the pro- 
cess leading to a political settle- 
ment of the question in South 
Africa,” he noted. 

Li said China hoped the pro- 
posal will be carried out as soon 
as possible, and the promise 
made by the South African au- 
ithorities to remove the obsta- 
cles to constitutional negotia- 
tions will be honoured so that 
all the parties concerned will be 
able to finally establish, through 
negotiation, a new unified, de- 
mocratic South Africa with ra- 
cial equality. 

Commenting on the possible 
use of chemical weapons in the 
Gulf war, Li said that prohibi- 
tion of the use of chemical wea- 
pons is an established norm of 
international law. 

China is always opposed to 
any act of using chemical wea- 
pons in violation of the norms of 
international law and the 1925 
Geneva Protocol. | 


Housing Reform: 
The Pressure Is On 


ith a monthly income of 
W 300 yuan, 52-year-old Li 

Fuzeng and his family 
could never have been able to 
afford his 180,000-yuan-worth 
new home, were it not for the 
housing reform undergoing in 
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Beijing. The Lis have recently 
moved into a double-room apart- 
ment with all facilities and a 
small yard which they could 
make into a garden. 


Since the age of seven, Li and . 


his parents had lived in an old 
house without either heating or a 
bathroom at the northwest cor- 
ner of Beijing city proper. With 
a poor sewage system and leaky 
roofs, each heavy rain could 
make life unbearable for the 
households in the neighbour- 
hood, where most houses were 
badly in need of repair if not in 
peril. 

As a pilot project in the ci- 
ty’s housing reform scheme, the 
neighbourhood set up a renova- 
tion foundation in 1988. Each 
member family deposited 30 per- 
cent of the total price of their 
future new home while agreeing 
to repay the rest as a low interest 
bank loan within 10 years. 

These, along with a state in- 
vestment accounting for one- 
third of the total construction 
cost, enabled the dilapidated 
neighbourhood to be rebuilt into 
a brand new residential quarter. 

Such an urban housing re- 
form was initiated first in Yan- 
tai, Tangshan, Shenyang and 
Bengbu in 1987. 

Since then, many Chinese ci- 
ties and towns have addopted 
various kinds of housing reform 
measures according to local con- 
ditions. They include increase in 
rents and public housing sales. 
New apartment buildings have 
been built by pooling the funds 
from the state, enterprises and 
individuals. In some cases, aspir- 
ing house owners pay deposits to 
raise the money. 

Today, the urban housing re- 
form has been popularized in 
more than 200 cities and towns 
and has become a much talked- 
of topic among Chinese resi- 
dents. 

Even though the state has in- 
vested more than 35 billion yuan 
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(about US$7 billion) in resid- 
ence construction and maintan- 
ence each year in the past 
decade, housing problem has 
remained acute for many urban 
residents like the Lis. 
According to Lin Hanxiong, 
Minister of construction and 
head of a housing reform lead- 
ing group under the State Coun- 
cil, more than 20 million people 
in 5.38 million Chinese families 
live in very poor housing condi- 
tions, and 550,000 of these fam- 
ilies average less than two square 
metres of floor space for each of 
their members. And the 2 mil- 
lion new families. every year 
have widened the gap between 
the country’s house demand and 


supply. 


On the other hand, rents, as 
housing was always considered 
as welfare granted by the state, 
are extremely cheap, accounting 
for only 1.2 percent of per-capita 
income, Lin said. 

Consequently, the state subsi- 
dizes as much as over 10 billion 
yuan each year to keep house 
maintenance going, with little 
left to invest in new housing. 

“In the absence of a reform, 
we can never expect to achieve 
the goal of providing each our 
urban residents a dwelling space 
of eight square metre by the turn 
of this century,” Minister Lin 
said. 

In addition to meeting the 
needs of housing, economists see 
Other possitive aspects of hous- 
ing reform — consumer funds 
can be directed into buying 
houses and related commodities; 


the sluggish market can be invi-: 


gorated and surplus funds can be 
withdrawn from circulation. 
But not every one considers 
the reform as a necessity. Many 
employees find a rent account- 
ing for 10 percent of their sala- 
ries hard to accept, for they al- 
ready have to spend 55 percent 
on food. And buying house 
seems to them an impossible pro- 


position. “Only those upstarts 
will feel good about this,” a re- 
tired teacher said. 

“If the housing reform is post- 
poned till six years later the: pre- 
sent size of state subsidy in this 
field could be doubled, while re- 
sidence shortage could hardly be 
expected to ease,” the construc- 
tion minister said. 

by Staff Reporter Wang Xin 


Giving Rein to 
United Front Work 


he Communist Party of 
LT caine (CPC) should give 

further play to the impor- 
tant role of its united front in 
a bid to build socialism with 
Chinese characteristics and real 
ize the strategic goal for the 
country’s economic development 
in the next 10 years. 

Jiang Zemin, general secretary 
of the CPC Central Committee, 
made the remark during a dis- 
cussion on February 4 with 
provincial-level Party officials 
attending a recent national sem- 
inar on united front work in the 
capital. 

“The more people we unite 
with and the closer we keep in 
touch with them, the better the 
socialist cause will be served,” 
Jiang said. 

The Seventh Pienary Session 
of the 13th CPC Central Com- 
mittee convened last December 
put forward a 10-year plan for 
national economic and social de- 
velopment, that is, to quadruple 
the 1980 GNP by the end of this 
centrury, which means a 6 per- 
cent annual growth. 

Such a strategic goal can be 
reached only through the com- 
mon efforts of the whole nation. 
Therefore, Jiang said, the Party 
should consolidate and expand 


| the united front, unite all those 


who can be united, and bring 
every positive factor into play. 
In addition, he stressed, it is 
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‘Chinafrica’ Published 


Chinafrica (English edi- 
tion), a monthly magazine de- 
voted to developments in 
China and Africa and other 
parts of the world as well, was 
launched by the Beijing Re- 


| tiary of Zaire H. E. Mr. Lom- 


view Press in January this 
year. Its French edition, Chin- 
afrique, was launched three 
years ago. Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipoten- 


bo Lo Mangamanga spoke 
highly of the magazine in his 
speech at a celebration cere- 
mony on February 6 (picture 
on the right). Li Ruihuan (left 
in the left picture), member 
of the Standing Committee of 
the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party 
was present at the function. 

by Staff Reporter Yang Li- 
ming 


necessary to safeguard national 
and social stability, uphold and 
improve the multi-party co- 
operative and political consulta- 
tive system under the CPC 
leadership, develop new social- 
ist relations among nationalities 
based on equality, unity, mu- 
tual help and love, and give full 
scope to the positive role of intel- 
lectuals in construction and re- 
form. 

He also called for continuous 
effort to foster patriotism, up- 
hold the principle of “one coun- 
try, two systems,” and promote 
the peaceful reunification of the 
motherland. 

The general secretary urged 
Party committees at all levels to 
strengthen and improve the lead- 
ership of the united front work, 
maintain close ties with non- 
Communists, and adopt all mea- 
sures so that non-communist 
parties and personages with no 
party affiliation can participate 
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in and supervise the work of the 
government. | 


Principles Outlined for 
Environmental Issues 


s the world’s worsening en- 
A sionmes is threatening 

human existence and so- 
cial development, China is will- 
ing to co-operate with the inter- 
national community in search of 
the ways and means of resolving 
this global issue. 

Speaking at a national seminar 
on climatic changes and environ- 
mental protection held recently 
in Beijing, Li Xuer, deputy di- 
rector of the Environmental 
Protection Commission of the 
State Council, said that to pro- 
tect the common interest of 
mankind in general and develop- 
ing countries in particular, the 
following principles should be 


followed: 

— Correctly handling the rela- 
tionship between environmental 
protection and socio-economic 
development. This principle, Li 
said, applies especially to devel- 
oping countries, which can only 
deal with environmental issues 
as part of their economic devel- 
opment. 

— Having prospered by using 


| the world’s resources, the de- 


veloped countries should now 
shoulder a greater share of the 
responsibility, and use their 
funds and technology to protect 
and improve the global environ- 
ment. The deputy director point- 
ed out that the ecological deter- 
ioration results primarily from 
the industrialization of devel- 
oped countries over the past two 
centuries. Today, these countries 
remain the major consumers of 
the world’s natural resources 
and major sources of pollutants. 

— The right of developing 
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countries over the use of their 
natural resources cannot be vio- 
lated, and no country’s internal 
affairs should be interfered in in 
the name of environmental pro- 
tection. 

— Necessary measures must 
be adopted to ensure the partici- 
pation of developing countries in 
international environmental af- 
fairs. 

-~ An international law gov- 
erning environmental issues, 
based on science and supported 
by developing countries, should 
be enacted. 

Li said the United Nations 
Environment and Development 
Congress, scheduled for June, 
1992, will be vital to the interests 
of developing countries as it may 
lead to changes in the current 
state of international relations. @ 


Knowing China 
By Trade Marks 


ho’s the president of 
Wie: United States?” a 
Chinese teacher asked 


his nine-year-old pupils one day. 

“Cocacola, I guess,” answered 
one boy. 

The story, though a joke, tells 
the fact that many trade marks 
are so famous that they, to some 
extent, stand for their home 
countries and sometimes even 
overshadow the countries’ lead- 
ers, national flags or emblems. 
You may hear that the Ja- 
panese are “Sony people,” while 
Mercedes Benz is the “roving 
ambassador” of Germany. 

However, one can hardly find 
a Chinese trade mark of similar 
calibre. Yes, the word “china” 
means porcelain; that’s probably 
how the Central Kingdom got its 
Western name. But it is a well- 
known product, not a Famous 
Trade Mark (FIM). China has 
not had its FIM yet; that’s why 
a current campaign to select Chi- 
na’s first FTMs is launched. 
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The campaign, sponsored by 
some press organizations, began 
in late January. Trade marks for 
20 kinds of commodities, includ- 
ing TV sets, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, bicycles, clocks 


‘and watches, clothing, liquor, 


soft drinks and cigarettes, will be 
selected by customers through a 
survey. And the winners are ex- 
pected to come out in June. 

The initiative is conducive to 
boosting Chinese exports and 
will help the world know China 
by its FTMs, said Li Jizhong, 
director of the Trade Mark Off- 
ice of the State Administration 
for Industry and Commerce 
(SAFIC). 

According to Li and other ini- 
tiators, the activity is obviously 
a promoter to China’s industrial 
competition in the international 
market. It will also help Chinese 
products gain trade mark protec- 
tion in accordance with relevant 
international treaties, and con- 
tribute to the protection of intel- 
lectual property. 

The FIM, a rather unfami- 
liar term for most Chinese, was 
coined in the Paris Convention 
for the Protection of Industrial 
Property (1883). The Chinese 
government and the Paris Con- 
vention, of which China became 
the 95th member in 1984, will 
provide special protection to the 
country’s first FTMs, once they 
are chosen and acknowledged. 

There are two ways so far in 
the world to establish a FIM. 
One is the authorities’ affirma- 
tion; the other, public survey. 
An American poll-taking organ- 
ization, for example, picked up 
the world’s top 10 FIMs last 
year. They were Cocacola, Sony, 
Mercedes Benz, Kodak, Disney, 
Nestie, Toyota, McDonald, IBM 
and Pepsicola. 

China is now out of the global 
FIM club, but analysts and le- 
gal experts here have seen hope 
through the country’s FTM ini- 
tiative. , 


The nation-wide effort to 
choose FT Ms, made possible be- 
cause of the on-going reform and 
open policy, can be interpreted 
as an important step towards im- 
proving the country’s intellec- 
tual property system, said Liu 
Jiyang, secretary-general of the 
China Intellectual Property So- 
ciety. 

Intellectual property refers to 
patent, trade mark and copy- 
right. China did not have its first 
patent law until 1985. Its first 
trade mark law was issued in 
1982 and is expected to be re- 
vised this year. And the long- 
awaited copyright law is effec- 
tive on June 1, 1991. 

“We already have these laws 
enacted. That means intellectual 
property protection. But it’s not 
good enough. Much work re- 
mains to be done to improve and 
implement the laws. We’ve got to 
admit that we’ve lagged behind 
in this regard,” said Liu. 

The Chinese have long neg- 
lected trade marks as intellectual 
property, and even today many 
still do not realized that a FIM 
is an embodiment of a country’s 
economic prowess, technical ca- 
pacity and people’s creativity, 
said Dong Baolin, a senior econ- 
omist of SAFIC. 

Violations of the trade mark 
law are not uncommon. For in- 
stance, Maotai, the country’s 
number one liquor, has been 
found imitated almost every- 
where. In 1987 alone, more than 
70 illegal Maotai producers were 
caught nationwide. And a mar- 
ket survey showed that more 
than half of the liquor on sale 
were imitators. 

When what a trade mark 
means to an enterprise and the 
country and how it can be pro- 
tected is brought home to most 
citizens, said Dong, things will 
be better. “Then we'll find a 
niche for our FTMs in the world 
market.” 

by Staff Reporter Li Haibo 
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Peace and Development 
A Strenuous Task in ’90s 


The post-bipolar- 
confrontation world 
will be a troubled 
one, both 
complicated and 
contradiction-ridden. 
In such an 
environment, no 
efforts should be 
spared to ensure 
peace and 
development. 


The author is deputy director 
of the China Institute of Con- 
temporary International Re- 
lations. 


Promoting regional development: A summit meeting of Central American countries in early 


January in Mexico City, Mexico. 
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by Jin Dexiang 


he bipolar world order, 
T which had lasted for nearly 

half a century, eventually 
came to an abrupt end in the 
closing months of the 1980s as 
a result of dramatic changes 
in Eastern Europe. A so-called 
“post-cold war era” is setting in. 
What is the nature of this era? 
How will the world evolve dur- 
ing it? What new order is indis- 
pensable for world peace and 
economic growth in the unfold- 
ing international environment of 
this era? These are the funde- 
mantal questions crying out for 
answers. 

As a matter of fact, the spate 
of international events in the 
opening months of the 1990s, the 
Gulf crisis in particular, have re- 
vealed that the end of the bipo- 
lar order, though symbolic of a 
world free from the threat of a 


global war, does not spell the end 
to regional tensions and confron- 
tation. Rather, far from dimin- 
ishing, the danger of potential 
small- and medium-sized region- 
al wars has heightened. 


Conflicts From Within 


Post-World War II intense 
confrontation between the two 
military blocs once dictated mu- 
tual accommodation and com- 
promises among the Western al- 
lies in the face of the Soviet 
threat. US preeminence over oth- 
er allies also silenced any intra- 
bloc defiance. 

Now, however, the Soviet 
Union no longer poses a serious 
threat to the West and according- 
ly has forfeited its function as a 
cementing force of Western uni- 
ty, whereas both Japan and Ger- 

many are growing 
. i into economic super- 

: powers on par with 
the United States. 
These international 
developments «caused 
deep concern on the 
part of Washington 
which was expressed 
in the “National Se- 
curity Strategy of the 
United States,” the 
first official docu- 
ment in the 1990s on 
world affairs issued 
by President George 
Bush. He pointed out 
that “one of the dra- 
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opments of the 1990s will be the 
new role of Japan and Germany 
as successful democracies and 
economic and political leaders” 
and that “a shifting balance of 
economic power and the trade 
disputes in an era of economic 
change and adjustment could 
strain political and security ties. 
Such strains would be especial- 
ly damaging at such a moment 
when one needs to maintain 
strength and unity to take best 
advantage of new opportunities 
in East-West relations.” 

Fred Bergsten, director of the 
US Institute for International 
Economics and former assistant 
for international affairs to the 
National Security Council, even 
bluntly declared that the “ulti- 
mate paradox of the 20th centu- 
ry would be a realization of the 
Marxist prophecy of an inevit- 
able clash among the capitalist 
nations,” and that such conflict 
is more likely to surface between 
the United States and Japan...- 
US-European economic confron- 
tation could erupt as well.” 

This is precisely the case. 
For years US-Japanese contrad- 
ictions have been intensifying, 
having extended from an econo- 
mic to a political sphere. The US 
trade deficit with Japan reached 
US$57 billion in 1989 and Ja- 
pan’s investment in the United 
States skyrocketed to US$300 
billion. Bilateral frictions over 
protection of intellectual proper- 
ty rights, patents and other fields 
have been mounting, while com- 
petition in a wide range of the 
newly emerging high-technology 
industries has also been increas- 
ingly fierce. As a consequence, 
anti-Japanese feelings are run- 
ning strong in the United States 
with ever deepening emotional 
antagonism in political and cul- 
tural realms. An increasing num- 
ber of Americans believe that 
Japan has replaced the Soviet 
Union as the greatest threat. 

On the other hand, Japan is 
bitterly resentful towards US 
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pressures calling for economic 
structural readjustments and in- 
stitutional reforms. There lurks 
the great danger of the verbal 
bickering escalating into politico- 
economic confrontation despite 
the current co-operative effort 
based on mutual economic, polit- 
ical and security needs. 

What’s more, the potential for 
conflict also foreshadows the 
complicated US-Japanese- 
European relationship. The 1992 
European single market pro- 
gramme has turned US and Ja- 
panese concerns into stepped-up 
efforts to build confrontation- 
al economic blocs respectively. 
Washington joined hands with 
Tokyo in warning Western Eu- 
rope against discriminative poli- 
cies at the risk of joint re- 
taliation. On the other hand, 
Washington stands together with 
West European countries in de- 
manding Japan to open its mar- 
ket wider. Tokyo, on its turn, 
finds allies in Western Europe 
for asking the US to correct its 
twin deficits. Not surprisingly, 
the United States fears that clos- 
er Japan-West European co- 
operation may lead to its exclu- 
sion because of its status as the 
world largest debtor nation and 
the more dynamic economies of 
the other two. 

In addition, a united Germany 
is bound to touch off a variety of 
conflicts. The new Germany, a 
nation of 77.4 million people 
with its GDP accounting for 30 
percent of that of the European 
Community, will certainly turn 
into not only an economic super- 
power but also a major political 
power, flexing its muscles inside 
and outside the community in its 
bid for supremacy over the en- 
tire Europe. 

At present, both Washington 
and Moscow are vying for the 
friendship of Berlin to streng- 
then their own position at the 
expense of the other side. The 
dynamics of US-Soviet-German 
triangular relationship will have 


great bearing on the future of 
Europe. Moreover, the unifica- 
tion of Germany has galvanized 
the EC into promoting an “EC- 
centred greater European econo- 
mic bloc” comprising the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association and 
East European countries. With 
Germany as the nucleus, the EC 
will probably evolve into a more 
formidable competitor for both 
the United States and Japan and 
eventually deprive Washington 
of its control over the on-going 
European process. 


Beyond Containment 


A shift in the balance of power 
among Western developed coun- 
tries, socialist nations and the 
third world, the three major 
global forces, surfaced in favour 
of the West as a result of dramat- 
ic changes in the Soviet bloc and 
the ever-widening North-South 
gap. Such a new situation may 
tempt some Western countries to 
recklessly impose their will on 
others, interfering in the internal 
affairs of other countries and 
practising power politics and he- 
gemony in international rela- 
tions. This will in turn trigger off 
strong opposition from the op- 
pressed parties concerned and 
the international community. 

The Bush administration 
worked out a “beyond contain- 
ment” strategy as its foreign pol- 
icy guideline for the 1990s. This 
strategy pays closer attention to 
employing political, economic, 
cultural, religious and other non- 
military means to exert Western 
influence on the socialist coun- 
tries for their evolution into cap- 
italism while maintaining their 
sustained containment through 
military means. To achieve this, 
the United States spares no ef- 
fort in fostering pro-Western 
forces in socialist countries and 
using economic-technological aid 
and political pressure as leverage 
for driving some countries into 
domestic politico-economic re- 
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forms modelled after the West. 

Under these circumstances, 
the seven-nation summit, a meet- 
ing devoted largely to the search 
for solutions to thorny economic 
problems among Western coun- 
tries, tends to give priority to pol- 
itical issues. At the October 1990 
summit in Houston, the United 
States, apart from the top priori- 
ty issue of US-European trade 
frictions over agricultural prod- 
ucts, such political topics as aid 
to the Soviet Union, economic 
sanctions against China, support 
for political liberalization in 
Eastern Europe and the third 
world and marketization of econ- 
omies stood out glaringly. Even 
a “Political Declaration” was is- 
sued at the meeting. Compared 
with the 15 previous meetings, 
the Houston summit can be re- 
garded as an attempt by Western 
powers to jointly construct a new 
post-cold war international or- 
der. 

In recent years, some Western 
countries resorted to direct mili- 
tary invasion of other sovereign 
states or imposed their political 
and economic systems and values 
on other nations either through 
economic aid, economic sanc- 
tions or under the pretext of up- 
holding human rights or demo- 
cratization. This has aroused 
strong resentment among these 
countries, thus sparking new ten- 
sions and confrontation in in- 
ternational relations. This phen- 
omenon will undoubtedly persist 
throughout the 1990s. 


New Hot Spots 


In the wake of the end of con- 
frontation between the two ma- 
jor military blocs, the Soviet 
Union has lost its power of res- 
traint over its former allies and 
its international standing and 
control capability of the United 
States have also been significant- 
ly weakened. This in turn makes 
it possible for some regional pow- 
ers to go their own way or prac- 
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Thousands of Muslims pray for peace on January 18, one day after the outbreak of 


the Gulf war. 


tise regional hegemony them- 
selves, at the connivance of other 
major powers. Moreover, a varie- 
ty of old regional conflicts may 
also get out of control and es- 
calate into unrest and turmoil. 
Therefore, new regional hot 
spots may continue to surface af- 
ter existing ones are settled. 

At present, the Middle East 
tops all regions in terms of unrest 
and instability. The Iraqi occu- 
pation of Kuwait presents a most 
serious violation of international 
norms. The Israeli occupation of 
Arab land is another. And there 
are still other trouble spots. Rich 
oil resources coupled with cru- 
cial strategic location have al- 
ready turned the Middle East 
into a bone of contention for the 
major powers. Deep cuts in mili- 
tary spending will turn the mas- 
sive arms industry in the West to 
the Middle East in search for a 
new market. In addition, the re- 
gion is plagued with complicated 
and fierce ethnic, religious and 
class conflicts. All these augur ill 
for the future of this region. 

Europe may also turn out to be 
another troublesome place. Na- 
tionalism of ethnic minorities is 
running high in many parts of 
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Europe. Calls for autonomy of 
Scots, Wales, Korsicans ... and 
demands for independence in the 
Northern Ireland, Kosovo, Tran- 
silvania are also resounding 
throughout the area. So much so 
that Lojze Peterle, Prime Minis- 
ter of the Slovenian Republic of 
Yugoslavia warned that ethnic 
contradictions in the country 
may trigger off violent separa- 
tions or even a civil war. Con- 
flicts also exist between Albania 
and Greece, Turkey and Bulgar- 
ia, and Hungary and Romania 
over minority issues. No won- 
der the Baikan Peninsula is still 
widely regarded as a tinderbox. 
The Asia-Pacific rim has been 
a region replete with hot spots 
for years. Though to varying de- 
grees political settlement seems 
to be in sight for some of the 
issues, such as Afghanistan and 
Cambodia, yet no one can pred- 
ict with certainty whether stabil- 
ity will be restored even with the 
end of civil war. A turning point 
appeared in North-South re- 
lations on the Korean Peninsula 
with the meeting between prime 
ministers of both parts of the 
country. Yet a long, tortuous 
journey still lies ahead before the 
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reunification of Korea is 
achieved. Tense confrontation 
remains in Kashmire between 
India and Pakistan. US-Soviet 
military confrontation remains 
an overriding issue in the Asian- 
Pacific region. Meanwhile, Ja- 
pan has become the third largest 
country in the world in terms of 
military spending, arousing anx- 
iety and concern among other 
Asian countries. 


World Economy 


Multiple destabilizing factors 
lurk in the world economy. The 
most serious post-war economic 
crisis in the world broke out at 
the beginning of the 1980s. Many 
economists predict that the com- 
ing years will be a decade of slow 
growth for the world economy. 
Forecasts by four prestigious in- 
stitutions —UN Commission for 
Trade and Development, UN 
Commission for Industry and 
Development, the World Bank 
and the International Monetary 
Fund —indicated that the aver- 
age annual growth rate for 
the world economy during 
1990-2000 will fall somewhere 
between 3.1 percent and 3.7 per- 
cent, with that of Western devel- 
oped countries between 2.6 per- 
cent and 3.1 percent. Compared 
to the economic performance of 
the 1980s, the 1990s will be 
slightly better. However, other 
economists are not so optimistic; 
they predict a somewhat poor- 
er performance in the years to 
come. Most observers believe 
that a new economic crisis, if 
any, will possibly not be so ser- 
ious. But all of a sudden, the 
Gulf crisis appeared out of the 
blue, touching off staggering oil 
price fluctuations. The US econ- 
omy has already slipped into a 
recession. 

In the context of slow econo- 
mic growth in the 1990s, world 
economic giants will step up 
their efforts to set up and streng- 
then their own economic blocs, 
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solidifying their spheres of influ- 
ence. Along with East-West de- 
tente, the arms race will subside 
and economic competition will 
intensify. This situation will con- 
front the third world countries 
with a far less conducive interna- 
tional economic environment. 

The declining and fluctuating 
trend of prices for primary prod- 
ucts will not change for the bet- 
ter in the 1990s. Confronted with 
heightening trade protectionist 
policies of developed countries 
and a back-breaking debt bur- 
den, many developing countries 
will remain bogged down in their 
economic predicament. Mean- 
while, demands for domestic pol- 
itical and economic reforms wiill 
spring up in these countries. 
However, reforms cannot be in- 
troduced overnight. Moreover, 
economic difficulties, resulting 
from misquided reform policies, 
may destabilize the political si- 
tuation and lead to social disor- 
der. Under such circumstances, 
party strife, tribal animosities, 
religious disputes and polariza- 
tion between the rich and the 
poor will surely intensify. 

Faced with such a grim reality, 
countries in the South are streng- 
thening their solidarity and co- 
operation. A variety of regional 
or transregional organizations 
have been set up throughout 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
In its August 1990 report, the 
South Commission pointed out 
that unfavourable prospects 
for North-South relations have 
forced the South to attach grea- 
ter importance to its collective 
strength. The grouping trend in 
the North will also give an impe- 
tus to unity in the South. The 
report is pessimistic about pros- 
pects for North-South relations. 
It believes that capital flow from 
the North to the South will stag- 
nate; that science and technol- 
ogical progress will decrease 
the North’s dependence on the 
South; and that East-West de- 
tente may shift attention and the 


flow of capital to the North away 
from the South. Therefore, it 
calls for a South summit confer- 
ence to discuss the appropriate 
counter-measures to be taken. 


A New Order 


The 1990s, as analyzed above, 
will be a transitional period of 
heightened unrest and turmoil. 
To prevent the international 
community from falling into a 
state of anarchy, it is imperative 
that a new international order be 
established. 

A new international political 
order should not replace the old 
bipolar order with any new bipo- 
lar or tripolar domination of the 
world. Instead, the role of 
the United Nations should be 
brought into full play to contin- 
ue to foster the world trend to- 
wards multipolarity. The inter- 
national behaviour of all coun- 
tries should be subject to res- 
traint by the generally accepted 
norms governing international 
relations. Thus all sovereign 
states, big or small, strong or 
weak, rich or poor, can partici- 
pate in international affairs on 
an equal footing, manage their 
own domestic affairs free from 
foreign interference, strengthen 
competitive co-operation and co- 
exist peacefully with other na- 
tions. 

Back in the 1950s, state leaders 
of India, Burma and China pro- 
posed the well-known Five Prin- 
ciples of Peaceful Co-existence 
— mutual respect for sovereign- 
ty and territorial integrity; mu- 
tual non-aggression; mutual non- 
interference in each other’s inter- 
nal affairs; equality and mu- 
tual benefit; and peaceful co- 
existence. These five principles, 
which embody the most funda- 
mental norms in international 
relations, are in full accord with 
the purposes and principles of 
the UN Charter and have en- 
joyed enduring vitality in prac- 
tice. Accordingly, they have won . 
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increasingly extensive interna- 
tional support over the past 30 
years. In the coming decade, the 
establishment of an internation- 
al political order based on these 
five principles will greatly bene- 
fit world peace, conforming with 
universal aspirations of the inter- 
national community. At the 45th 
Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, Chinese For- 
eign Minister Qian Qichen ela- 
borated on the Chinese gov- 
ernment’s view on major 
world events in the spirit of the 
five principles. He said, “We be- 
lieve such a new international 
political order should include the 
following points: 

1. Every country is entitled to 
choose its own political, econo- 
mic and social systems in accord- 


ance with its own internal condi- 
tions; 

2. All countries, particularly 
the superpowers, must strictly 
abide by the principle of non- 
interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries; 

3. All countries should res- 
pect one another, seek common 
ground while putting aside their 
differences, live together in 
peace, treat each other as equals 
and carry on mutually beneficial 
co-operation; 

4. International disputes 
should be settled on a fair basis 
through peaceful means without 
resorting to threats or use of 
force; and 

5. All countries, big or small, 
strong or weak, are entitled to 
take part in the discussion and 


management of world affairs on 
equal footing. 

Qian also added, “We insist 
that it is essential to change the 
unfair and inequitable interna- 
tional economic order. In the 
handling of international econo- 
mic relations, it is essential to 
abide by the principle of equality 
and mutual benefit. The devel- 
oped countries are obliged to 
play their part in improving the 
international climate and parti- 
cularly in solving the issue of 
foreign debt of the developing 
countries. People of all countries 
have the right to determine their 
own economic system and their 
own path of development, mak- 
ing the necessary readjustments 
in their economic policies as the 
need arises.” a 


Western Europe Conceives 
Future Security Plan 


by Ma Lanpu and Yang Yipin 


The present European security structure, characteristic of the bi-polar confrontation 
between the US-headed NATO and the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact, is falling apart and the 
issue of establishing a new security pattern in Europe is on the agenda. Without a doubt, 
in the course of setting Europe’s future new order and designing the continent’s 1990s 
security system, Europeans will have a bigger say than ever before. 


estern Europe consists of 
Wi: independent sover- 

eign states. The different 
geographical locations and indi- 
genious economic characteristics 
have led to varied conceptions of 
security among these countries. 
However, the leading aspect is 
that their daily deepening mu- 
tual dependence, a result from 
their longstanding close relation- 
ship in both political and econo- 
mic activities within the same 
capitalist system, has also led to 
many common views in their 
basic conceptions of strategic se- 
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Security Concerns 


West European countries be- 
lieve that the threat to their se- 
curity in the near future will 
come from the “East.” They ge- 
nerally accept Mikhail Gorbach- 
ev and support him in his at- 
tempt to stabilize his position 
and accelerate reform. 

However, they also realize 
that, even under favourable cir- 
cumstances, it will take a long 
time for the Soviet Union to re- 


duce its conventional as well as 
nuclear arsenal to a level 
inadequate of posing any 
serious threat. The question re- 
mains whether the Soviet Union 
will change its long-attempted 
strategic goal to dominate the 
European Continent, not to men- 
tion the consequential disasters 
facing Western Europe when 
Gorbachev’s position shakes, and 
abrupt changes occur, sending 
the continent reeling back into a 
cold war. Even if Gorbachev’s 
position remains stable and his 
reform movement achieves suc- 
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cess, this will also spell trouble 
for Western Europe. For once 
the Soviet Union succeeds in its 
economic take-off, it will, driven 
by its economic interest, proceed 
to launch a comprehensive com- 
petitive economy, and become an 
economic threat to the European 
Community, the United States 
and Japan. Moreover, ethnic 
contradictions are intensifying 
daily in the Soviet Union. If no 
proper solution is found and the 
central government loses control 
of the situation, the result will 
be that European security as a 
whole will be hurt. Therefore, 
West European strategists urged 
their countries to be keenly 
aware of the potential threat 
from the East. Most West Eu- 
ropean countries maintain that 
they should seize all profitable 
opportunities to consolidate the 
reform movement in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe in or- 
der to promote arms reduction 
talks in Europe and establish 
a low-level military balance. 
Meanwhile, they believe more 
flexibility must be added to their 
general strategy towards the So- 
viet Union, the focal content of 
which is described as defence 
plus detente and evolution, so as 
to turn enemies into friends and 
achieve victory without war. 
The reunification of Germany 
has placed other West European 
countries in a panic that Ger- 
many may some time in the fu- 
ture become a destabilizing force 
within Europe. The military po- 
tentialities of this reunified 
country must not be underesti- 
mated. Germany not only pos- 
sesses powerful military 
Strength, advanced military 
production and military technol- 
ogy, but it also has a strong ca- 
pacity to mobilize for a war. A 
re-armed Third Empire could 
have a grave impact on Euro- 
pean security. Politically, the rise 
of Germany will not only upset 
the balance of power between the 
West and the East, but will si- 
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multaneously break the delicate 
balance within the Economic 
Coummunity as well. 
Economically, the former Fed- 
eral Germany’s gross national 
product accounted for one 
fourth of that of the EC. This 
figure will rise to one third fol- 
lowing reunification. The reuni- 
fied Germany will maintain its 
status as a major power in for- 
eign trade in the Western world. 
Its gold reserve currently ranks 
first among EC members and 
fourth in the world. The 
Deustche mark is the second 
strongest currency in the world, 
and will be further strengthened 
after the reunification. Germany 
will continue to be an European 
economic superpower in the fu- 
ture, led by its development as 
one of the world’s most powerful 
industrialized nations. Besides, 
the increase in mutual reliance 
between the Soviet Union and 
Germany in the last year has in- 
creased Western Europe’s anxie- 
ty towards Germany’s inclina- 
tion towards neutralization. If 
Germany beomes a neutral na- 
tion, the strength of the West- 
ern world will be dispersed and 
NATO will subsequently col- 
lapse. This foreshadows a gloo- 
my propect for Western Europe. 
Therefore, many West European 
countries propose strict restric- 


tions on the rearmament of a 
reunified Germany and that ef- 
forts must be made to incorpor- 
ate the country within NATO 
and the European security sys- 
tem, and economically, to bring 
its economic development into 
the same orbit of the EC so as to 
keep the country from becoming 
estranged from the EC. 

Another unstable factor West 
European countries are con- 
cerned about comes from the 
Middle East, the Mediterranean 
and northern Africa. Though 
conflicts in these areas are re- 
gional and limited, the threat 
they pose to European security is 
very real. The most recent Guif 
crisis will in many respects have 
a negative impact on the Eu- 
ropean integration process. Eu- 
rope’s southern flank, described 
by West European strategists as 
the “soft belly” of the European 
Continent, is a region of great 
significance for European secur- 
ity. The Middle East and north- 
ern Africa are also Western Eu- 
rope’s major energy supply bases. 
Any warfare here will have di- 
rect influence on Europe’s econ- 
omy. Therefore it is no wonder 
that as soon as Iraq invaded and 
annexed Kuwait, the European 
Community agreed with unpre- 
cedented speed to implement 
economic sanctions against Iraq. 


West European-Soviet co-operation: On October 29, 1990, Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev (left) visited France and exchanged views with French President Francois 
xu Bu 


Mitterrand on the Gulf situation and European security issues. 
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Coordinating positions: On December 10, 1990, foreign and defence ministers of the 


West European Union held a meeting on the Gulf situation. 


France, Britain, Italy, the Neith- 
erlands and Belgium immediate- 
ly dispatched troops to impose a 
military deterrent against Iraq. 
Besides, Western Europe is also 
greatly concerned over’ the re- 
search and development of nu- 
clear and chemical weapons by 
southern European countries, 
observing that the threat of nu- 
clear weapons in the hands of 
these countries is more severe 
than those held by major powers. 


Basic Principles 


West European countries have 
formulated their ‘basic security 
policies on NATO, the EC and 
the Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe (CSCE), 
the three different but related 
security systems presently exist- 
ing in Europe. 

During the transitional period, 
NATO should continue to play a 
defensive role, but at the same 
time must make some substantial 
readjustment in its function. 

It is widely accepted as neces- 
sary for NATO to continue to 
exist. Britain is most persistent 
on this point, and France does 
not reject the idea, for NATO is 
still the major consultation or- 
ganization in the West. The need 
to discuss significant issues with- 
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in its scope remains. While act- 
ing as a bond linking the com- 
mon interests of Europe and the 
United States, NATO is also an 
important organization allowing 
Western countries to formulate 
united strategies and coordinate 
their relations. West European 
countries believe that the si- 
multaneous dismantling of the 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact be- 
fore Western Europe is capable 
of organizing a strong and in- 
dependent defensive force will 
surely bring about unimagin- 
able disasters. Excessive self- 
weakening by the NATO and a 
premature US withrawal from 
Europe will create a power vac- 
uum on the continent, hence 
providing a good opportunity for 
hard-liners in the Soviet Union 
to once again establish control. 
On the other hand, the existence 
of NATO and the retaining of a 
proper number of US troops in 
Europe can help ease fears with- 
in Western and Eastern Europe, 
as well as in the Soviet Union, of 
the potential threat posed by a 
reunified Germany. NATO can 
thus restrain Germany to a large 
extent. 

However, NATO itself must 
also make fundamental strategic 
adjustments. NATO’s postwar 
Strategy of flexible response and 


forward position defence, which 
included the initial use of nu- 
clear weaponry, must be altered, 
as a response to the continual 
changes within Europe. The real- 
ized German reunification spells 
the vanishing of NATO’s for- 
ward position. Therefore, Ger- 
many strongly demands an al- 
ternate position to the existing 
forward position strategy. Mo- 
reover, NATO’s former military 
deployment was aimed at the So- 
viet Union’s East European sa- 
tellite nations, which are pre- 
sently becoming new friends of 
Western Europe. Therefore NA- 
TO’s military deployment must 
also be readjusted. 

NATO’s political function 
should be enhanced while its mil- 
itary importance is diminished. 
West European countries de- 
mand a renewal of relations be- 
tween the two sides of the 
Atlantic, and Western Eu- 
rope’s influence in NATO be ex- 
panded. The declaration issued 
in May 1990, at the summit 
meeting in London proposed that 
NATO should continue to exist 
as an defensive military union 
in the future, but should also 
strengthen its politica] function. 
Britain is a very active pro- 
ponent of this position and other 
West European countries agree 
on this point as well. Only 
France is hesitant about the 
strengthening of NATO’s politi- 
cal function. 

Moreover, in the process of 
forming a new order in Europe, 
West European countries are 
trying to gradually establish Eu- 
rope’s own security and defence 
system. 

On the issue of designing Eu- 
rope’s future security pattern, 
France emphasizes the develop- 
ment of Europe’s strength, con- 
solidating the EC, repelling and 
weakening the influence of the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union in order to safeguard and 
expand France’s function and 
position in European affairs. 
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Germany has proposed the esta- 
blishment of a European security 
union, which is. intended to be a 
wholly European integrated or- 
ganization excluding the United 
States, Canada and the Soviet 
Union. Britain emphasizes the 
necessity of US protection. It at- 
taches particular importance to 
NATO’s role in the European se- 
curity structure and to the con- 
tinuing presence of US military 
force in Europe during a specifi- 
cally designated period of time in 
the future. It proposes that after 
the reunification of Germany, 
the United States, Britain and 
France retain a minimum num- 
ber of troops and their nuclear 
weapons in Germany. London 
also supports the increased secur- 
ity role of the EC. 

The West European Union 
was formerly a defensive organi- 
zation established in the 1950s 
by Britain, France, the Neither- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg. 
However, for a long period of 
time it never played a substantial 
role. It was not until October, 
1984 that the union held its first 
meeting of foreign and defence 
ministers in Rome and adopted 
at the conclusion of the meeting 
a resolution strengthening the 
union’s function as Europe’s pil- 
lar. It was also decided that a 
meeting would be held each year 
to discuss such issues as Eu- 
ropean security, military co- 
operation and strategic coordina- 
tion between the allies. Currently 
the EC countries are proposing 
to make the West European 
Union the organic basis of a fu- 
ture European security system. 
This indicates that security and 
defence co-operation among 
West European countries tends 
to be institutionalized and legal. 
It is a significant breakthrough 
in the West European countries’ 
efforts to organize collective 
Strength on the security issues. 

Simultaneously, West Euro- 
pean countries are beginning 
to establish a European multi- 
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national force. As early as in 
1987, the then West German 
chancellor, Helmut Kohl, pro- 
posed a mixed French-German 
brigade. The proposal received 
an immediate response from 
French President Francois Mit- 
terrand, and in November that 
same year, the two sides reached 
an agreement creating a troop of 
about 4,000 soldiers. Not long 
ago, the troop was officially com- 
missioned. Recently, Britain and 
France also discussed the possi- 
bility of establishing a united 
French-British army, as well as a 
European multinational force of 
a large dimension. Although the 
organization of such a European 
force will face a series of obsta- 
cles including differences in lan- 
guages, unified commandership 
and weaponry standardization, 
the trend is of significant propor- 
tions. 

West European countries’ co- 
operation in weapons production 
had begun as early as the 1960s 
and the 1970s. In the 1990s, West 
European countries will attach 
greater importance to taking ad- 
vantage of their technological su- 
periority to carry out joint re- 
search. Currently, in Western 
Europe’s weaponry production 
co-operation, British-French nu- 
clear co-operation is the most vi- 
sible. 


Role of the CSCE 
According to West European 
countries’ conceptions, the 


35-member CSCE will be more 
advanced and comprehensive in 
terms of membership than 
NATO, the Warsaw Pact as well 
as any regional organizations 
that may be established in the 
future, for only the CSCE can 
admit the membership of 35 na- 
tions with different social sys- 
tems and different inclinations, 
both alligned and non-alligned. 
In adition, only the CSCE can 
absorb those East European 


countries destined to resign from 
the Warsaw Pact. 

The CSCE was formerly advo- 
cated by the Soviet Union. When 
its first meeting was held in Hel- 
sinki in 1973, Western Europe 
was quite suspicious about the 
Soviet Union and adopted a cold 
attitude towards participating in 
the organization. However, it is a 
different case now. West Euro- 
pean countries are carrying the 
flag of CSCE and are shifting 
from a defensive to offensive 
position on the issue of security 
and co-operation in Europe. 

The 1990s will see improve- 
ment in CSCE’s organizational 
structure. A standing secretariat 
will likely be set up. Summit 
meetings and foreign ministerial 
meetings will be held regularly 
and committees responsible for 
such affairs as economic and 
trade exchanges, mutual visits, 
guarantee of human rights, bor- 
der as well as ethnic conflicts, 
will also be organized. It is also 
likely that a multi-national Eu- 
ropean force will be established 
to maintain the “new order.” Mo- 
reover, some confidence-building 
measures will probably taken to 
strengthen trust among NATO, 
the Warsaw Pact and other coun- 
tries concerned, and there will be 
also a possiblity of signing a mu- 
tual non-intervention treaty or 
an agreement on friendly co- 
operations. In short, although in 
the near future the CSCE may 
not be able to play a decisive 
defensive role, it will certainly 
help to improve the European 
atmosphere, strengthen co- 
operation and promote European 
unity. Issues of European and 
global significance will be widely 
discussed by the CSCE. There- 
fore it will undoubtedly favour 
the removal of the antagonism 
between the two military al- 
liances and promote comprehen- 
sive co-operation among CSCE 
member nations. a 
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CPC Central Committee’s Proposals 
For Ten-Year Development Programme 
And 8th Five-Year Plan 


of the Communist Party of China pub- 

lished its proposals for formulating the 
ten-year programme (1991-2000) and the Eighth 
Five-Year Plan (1991-95) for national economic 
and social development. 

The proposals, adopted at the Seventh Plenary 
Session of the 13th CPC Central Committee on 
December 30 last year, suggested that the gross 
national product (GNP) grow at an average an- 
nual rate of about 6 percent in the next decade 
and the people’s living standards reach the better- 
off level. 

The proposals also put forward tasks and mea- 
sures for further opening to the outside world 
and deepening the reform, and recommended the 
priorities and orientation for the development of 
the economy, science and technology, education, 
culture, public health and other undertakings. 

The Chinese government is drafting outlines of 
the ten-year programme and the Eighth Five- 
Year Plan on the basis of the proposals, to be 
submitted to the Fourth Session of the Seventh 
National People’s Congress for deliberation in the 
coming spring. 

According to the proposals, which run to 
28,000 Chinese characters, the first-step strateg- 
ic objective for China’s modernization, namely, 
doubling the 1980 gross national product and 
providing the people with adequate food and clo- 
thing, has basically been attained. From 1991 to 
2000, China will realize the second-step strategic 
objective and raise the quality of the national 
economy as a whole to a new level. 

The five basic requirements for materializing 
the second-step strategic objective in the next ten 
years are: 

—To quadruple the gross national output of 
1980 by the end of this century in terms of 
constant price on the basis of greatly improving 
economic efficiency and optimizing the economic 
structure. 

—To raise the people’s living standards from 
just having enough to eat and wear to a state of 
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leading a fairly comfortable life, with ampler 
means of subsistence, increasingly rational con- 
sumption pattern, significantly improved dwell- 
ing conditions, more colourful cultural life, and 
continuously improved health and social services. 

—To expand educational undertakings, prom- 
ote scientific and technological progress, improve 
economic management, readjust the economic 
structure, and give priority to key construction 
projects so as to lay the material and technologi- 
cal foundation for China’s sustained economic 
and social development in the early 21st century. 

—To initially establish an economic structure 
and operating mechanism, which suit the devel- 
opment of a socialist planned commodity econo- 
my based on the public ownership and which 
combine planning with market regulation, 

—To raise socialist culture and ethics to a new 
level, and further improve socialist democracy 
and legal system. 

The proposals required that noticeable progress 
be made in economic construction in the follow- 
ing three aspects: (1) to adjust the industrial 
structure, strengthen agriculture, basic industries 
and infrastructural facilities, reorganize and 
transform the processing industry so as to contin- 
uously rationalize the industrial structure and 
gradually modernize it; (2) to use advanced tech- 
nology and equipment to transform the tradition- 
al industries and the existing enterprises; (3) to 
correctly deploy the productive forces, actively 
promote the rational division of work and co- 
ordinated development of the regional economies 
and promote the formation and development of a 
unified national market. 

The proposals stressed the necessity of carrying 
on the basic national policy of opening to the 
outside world and called for efforts to expand 
economic and technological exchanges and co- 
operation with other countries, actively and effec- 
tively utilize foreign funds, further implement 
the coastal economic development strategy, devel- 
op the export-oriented economy, run the special 
economic zones still better and consolidate and 
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develop the existing economic and technological 
development zones and coastal open cities and 
areas. 

The proposals pointed out that China’s on- 
going economic structural reform is to eliminate 
the drawbacks in the economic system formed 
under certain historical conditions, and initially 
establish a new system of the socialist planned 
commodity economy, a task whose accomplish- 
ment requires continued efforts in the next de- 
cade. 

The proposals also explained and made specific 
arrangements for the establishment of an econo- 
mic operating mechanism which combines plan- 
ning with market regulation as well as for the 
reform in various economic fields. 

The proposals urged efforts to organize forces 
to tackle key scientific and technological prob- 
lems in modernizing the technology and equip- 
ment of industrial and agricultural production, 
achieve new results in high-technology and strive 
to approach or reach advanced international lev- 
els in some areas. 

The proposals recommended more input in ed- 
ucation as well as the effort to readjust and op- 
timize the educational structure, raise the quality 
of education and establish a socialist educational 
system with Chinese characteristics which gears 
to the 21st century. 

The proposals also called for efforts to streng- 
then modernization of national defence, appro- 
priately increase defence spending, actively and 
prudently push forward the political structur- 
al reform and build socialist democracy with 
Chinese characteristics. 

The document stressed the importance of fol- 
lowing the road of building socialism with 
Chinese characteristics and called for strengthen- 
ing and improving leadership by the Chinese 
Communist Party, maintaining national and so- 
cial stability, expanding friendly exchanges and 
sincere co-operation with other countries, and 
pushing forward the great cause of reunification 
of the motherland. 


Build Socialism With Chinese 
Characteristics 


The proposals explained 12 principles for the 
basic theories and practice in building socialism 
with Chinese characteristics. 

The proposals stressed that firmly following the 
road of building socialism with Chinese charac- 
teristics is the fundamental guarantee for attain- 
ing the strategic objective of quadrupling the 
1980 gross national product by the end of this 
century. 
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The 12 principles listed in the proposals are: 

(1) Persist in the people’s democratic dictator- 
ship led by the working class and based on the 
worker-farmer alliance, constantly improve the 
system of people’s congresses, constantly improve 
the system of multi-party co-operation and pol- 
itical consultation under the leadership of the 
Communist Party, constantly consolidate and de- 
velop the broadest possible patriotic united front, 
and make efforts to strengthen socialist democra- 
cy and the socialist legal system. 

(2) Make the development of the social produc- 
tive forces the fundamental task of socialism, go 
in for modernization with devotion, and constant- 
ly improve the material and cultural life of the 
people. 

(3) Constantly improve the socialist economic 
and political system and the managerial system 
in other domains through reform, and give full 
scope to the initiative, enthusiasm and creative- 
ness of the central and local authorities, enterpris- 
es and the working people. 

(4) Constantly expand the scope of opening to 
the outside world by using varied forms such as 
the expansion of foreign economic relations and 
trade, use of foreign funds and import of adv- 
anced technology, and through running special 
economic zones and economic open areas and 
adopting necessary special policies and flexible 
measures. 

(5) Persist in an ownership structure embracing 
diverse economic sectors with the socialist public 
ownership as the main body, bring into play the 
supplementary role of the individual, private and 
other economic sectors beneficial to the public 
sectors of the economy, and administer and guide 
them in a better way. 

(6) Actively develop a socialist planned com- 
modity economy, combine planning with market 
regulation, and promote sustained, stable and co- 
ordinated development of the economy. 

(7) Follow the system of distribution that takes 
to each according to his work as the main form 
supplemented by other modes of distribution, al- 
low and support a portion of the people and areas 
to get rich first through honest labour and lawful 
business operation, and encourage those who are 
better-off to help those who lag behind, so that all 
the people and areas will gradually achieve pros- 
perity. 

(8) Persist in taking Marxism-Leninism and 
Mao Zedong Thought as the guidance, inherit 
and carry forward the fine legacies of culture of 
the motherland, draw on and absorb all fine 
cultural achievements in the world, constantly 
raise the ideological and ethical standards and 
scientific and cultural levels of the whole nation, 
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and develop socialist culture and ethics. 

(9) Establish and develop a socialist relation- 
ship among ethnic groups characterized by equal- 
ity, mutual assistance, unity, co-operation and 
common prosperity, persist in and improve the 
system of national regional autonomy, and op- 
pose ethnical discrimination, oppression and se- 
paration. 

(10) Promote the realization of the great cause 
of reunifying the motherland according to the 
concept and practice of “one country, two Sys- 
tems.” 

(11) Persist in the independent foreign policy 
of peace, develop friendly relations with all other 
countries on the basis of the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Coexistence, oppose hegemonism and 
power politics, support the just Struggle of the 
Oppressed nations and peoples, safeguard world 
peace and promote progress of mankind. 

(12) Uphold leadership by the Communist Par- 
ty, constantly improve the Party’s leadership sys- 
tem, style and methods, and strengthen the Party 
politically, ideologically, theoretically and organ- 
izationally, so that it remains the staunch core of 
leadership of the socialist cause. 


Measures to Boost Agricultural 
Development 


Deepen rural reform, harness the Changjiang 
(Yangtze), Huanghe (Yellow) and other major 
rivers and lakes, raise per-unit yield and develop 
wholesale and futures grain market—these are 
among the measures China is to adopt to boost 
agricultural development in the next decade, ac- 
cording to the proposals. 

The proposals said that China’s annual grain 
output should hit the mark of 450 million tons 
and 500 million tons successively in the coming 
decade. 

Besides, efforts will be made to increase the 
output of cash crops, expand forestry, livestock 
breeding and aquatic products industry, and 
guide the rural industries along the road of heal- 
thy development in order to promote an overall 
growth of the rural economy. 

To this end, the proposals recommended the 
following major measures: 

—To continue deepening rural reforms. While 
keeping the responsibility system with the house- 
hold contract linking output to remuneration as 
the main form, vigorous efforts should be made 
to develop the socialized service system, im- 
prove the dual management system that inte- 
grates household and collective Operations, com- 
bine the advantages of collective operation with 
the enthusiasm of farmer. household operation, 
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and gradually expand the collective economy. 
Where conditions permit, different forms of 
optimum-scale farming should be encouraged ac- 
cording to local conditions and on a voluntary 
basis. 

—To increase input. A number of large and 
medium-sized flood control, water storage and 
water diversion projects should be built, projects 
to divert water from the south to the north be 
speeded up, and work on comprehensive regional 
development of agriculture be intensified. Efforts 
will be made to build a number of major agricul- 
tural commodity centres, transform low-yielding 
land and reclaim wasteland suitable for farming. 

—To continue the effort of invigorating agri- 
culture by applying scientific and technological 
achievements and promoting education, raise the 
scientific and cultural levels of the peasants and 
expand the contingent of agro-scientists and 
technicians, increase the acreage sown to im- 
proved strains, and popularize the superior crop- 
ping system and farming methods and _ tech- 
niques. In the next ten years, a greater part of the 
increased agricultural output should result from 
the popularization and application of scientific 
and technological achievements than that in the 
1980s. 

—To reform the distribution system of farm 
produce to facilitate its circulation, increase stor- 
age, transporting and processing facilities, grad- 
ually build and perfect the grain reserve system 
at the national and provincial levels, develop 
wholesale and futures grain markets in a planned 
way, and introduce a purchasing and marketing 
system and price policies in favour of grain prod- 
uction. 

—To further help poor areas develop after the 
majority of people there have enough to eat and 
wear, and enable most of the households in such 
areas to become better off by the end of this 
century. 

—To treasure and make rational use of land, 
gradually stabilize the acreage of cultivated land, 
and protect forest resources. 

The proposals also called for efforts to guide 
the rural industries to develop in a healthy man- 
ner by adjusting their structure, improving prod- 
uct quality and economic results and maintaining 
an adequate rate of growth. 

China has made much progress in agriculture 
since it adopted the policies of reform and open- 
ing to the outside world. From 1980 to 1990, its 
grain output rose from 320 million tons to more 
than 420 million tons, an increase of 31 percent. 
Cotton output went up from 2.71 million tons to 
4.25 million tons, increasing by 56.8 percent. Rur- 
al industries have developed by leaps‘and ‘bounds, 
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playing a big role in promoting the growth of the 
rural commodity economy, increasing the income 
of farmers and bringing a new look to the rural 
areas. 


Strengthen Development of Science 
and Technology 


China Will strengthen the development of its 
science and technology along the lines of econo- 
mic construction, hi-tech research and develop- 
ment of a new and hi-tech industry and basic 
science research in the next decade and strive 
to make some of the achievements approach or 
reach advanced world levels, said the proposals. 


According to the proposals, China will under- * 


take the following tasks of developing science and 
technology in the coming decade: 

—To launch scientific and technological task 
projects focusing on key subjects concerning the 
modernization of the production technology and 
equipment in industry and agriculture, popula- 
tion control, protection of the ecological environ- 
ment and national defence, 

—To strengthen applied science research and 
popularize on a large scale scientific and technol- 
ogical achievements that are cost-efficient and 
can yield quick returns. 

—To keep abreast of the new technological 
revolution and try to make fresh achievements in 
such hi-tech fields as biological engineering, elec- 
tronic information technology, automation tech- 
nology, new materials, new energy, aerospace, 
maritime engineerinA, laser, superconductor and 
telecommunications. 

—To strengthen basic science research, step up 
the construction of key and specialized laborato- 
ries, promote the integration of natural and social 
sciences, and pay attention to the development of 
new and frontier branches of science. 

The proposals stressed the urgency of creating, 
through reform, a vigorous and efficient new 
mechanism that combines scientific research, im- 
port, innovation, popularization and application 
and enables them to promote each other. Such a 
new mechanism will be compatible with econo- 
mic development. 

The proposals called on the central and local 
authorities and enterprises to increase input in 
science and technology. 

The proposals said that research in social 
sciences should be guided by Marxism and focus 
on major theoretical and practical issues arising 
in the process of building socialism with Chinese 
characteristics, especially major issues concerning 
China’s economic and social development, reform 
and opening :to the outside world in the 1990s. 
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Build Education System With Chinese 
Characteristics 


China is to establish in the coming decade an 
educational system with Chinese characteristics 
which gears to the 21st century, according to the 
proposals. 

The document said that this will be achieved by 
deepening China’s educational reform, readjust- 
ing and optimizing the educational structure, 
raising the quality of education and efficiency of 
schools and strengthening the ranks of teachers. 

According to the proposals, developing educa- 
tional undertakings and raising the quality of the 
whole nation are of fundamental importance to 
the building of socialism. 

The proposals required that the compulsory 
primary education be made basically universal in 
China by the end of this century, compulsory 
junior middle school education be basically popu- 
larized in towns and economically developed rur- 
al areas, and senior middle school education be 
popularized in large cities on a trial basis. 

According to the proposals, various forms of 
vocational education will be developed rapidly. 
The proportion of vocational school students to 
the high school student body will be raised from 
the present 45 percent to over 50 percent in 1995. 
At the same time, short-term technical training 
courses will be offered in various forms. 

By the end of this century, the majority of the 
newly added labour force in the rural areas will 
have received vocational education or technical 
training, and new workers in enterprises must 
receive education before work and undergo on- 
the-job training. 

Statistics show that there are 1,075 institutions 
of higher learning in China, with 2.06 million 
students. 

The proposals noted that the scale of university 
and postgraduate education should be kept as it 
is, with improvement to be made in the Eighth 
Five-Year Plan period. specialized education 
should be expanded appropriately according to 
needs and possibilities, and a number of key 
branches of learning should be established in 
accordance with the actual need. 

Doctoral students should mainly be trained at 
home, the proposals said, adding that the policy 
of sending students abroad for academic studies 
should be continued and improved, and interna- 
tional exchanges and co-operation further prom- 
oted. 

The proposals called for vigorous efforts to 
develop adult education and wipe out illiteracy. 
The document set the goal of eliminating illitera- 
cy among the young and middle-aged people ac- 
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ross the country by the year 2000. A recent survey 
shows that there are 180 million illiterate people 
in China. 

The proposals also set requirements for the 
press, publication, radio, television, literary and 
art and other cultural undertakings, calling for 
continued implementation of the policy of serv- 
ing the people and socialism. 

The proposals urged concrete measures to im- 
prove the living and working conditions of the 
intellectuals in the coming decade to bring their 
initiative into fuller play. 


Raise People’s Living Standards 


One of the important goals for China’s econo- 
mic development in the 1990s is to ensure the 
Chinese people a fairly comfortable life, accord- 
ing to the proposals. 

The proposals required that in the next decade 
the people’s material and cultural life be im- 
proved and enriched, and both the consumption 
level of individual residents and the social wel- 
fare and labour environment be uplifted and im- 
proved. 

According to the proposals, this goal of life 
improvement should be reached gradually and 
from region to region because of the uneven 
economic development in the country. 

The document stressed that varied forms of 
distribution, with “to each according to his work” 
as the main one, should be earnestly implement- 
ed, and that the policy of allowing and encourag- 
ing a portion of the people and areas to become 
rich first through honest labour and lawful busi- 
ness Operation should continue. 

The proposals said that equalitarianism in 
wages should be overcome while big gaps in in- 
comes other than wages should be eliminated. 
Legal income should be protected, excessively 
high income should be regulated through tax, and 
illegal income must be prohibited according to 
law. 

The proposals called for readjustment of the 
consumption pattern, proper guidance of indivi- 
dual consumption, help to provide jobs for people 
in urban and rural areas, improvement in the 
dwelling conditions of rural and urban residents, 
strengthening of environmental protection, devel- 
opment of public health facilities and improve- 
ment of people’s health. 

The document said that a social insurance SyS- 
tem for the aged should be established for people 
of different occupations in cities and towns, with 
the state, collectives and individuals sharing the 
cost in a rational way. The scope of insurance for 
people waiting for jobs should be enlarged, and a 
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multi-level social insurance programme be prac- 
tised. In the countryside, different forms of insur- 
ance system for the aged should be gradually 
established. 

To ensure the improvement of the people’s 
living standards and the quality of the whole 
Chinese nation, the proposals suggested that the 
average natural population growth should be kept 
within 1.25 percent a year in the next decade. 


Establish New Economic Structure in 
Ten Years 


The proposals pointed out that it is the basic 
orientation of deepening economic restructuring 
to set up an operating mechanism that combines 
planning with market regulation in line with the 
requirements for developing a socialist planned 
commodity economy. 

The proposals laid down the following four 
principles for integrating planning with market 
regulation: 

First, planning can maintain a proportionate 
development of the national economy and a ra- 
tional disposition of resources while market regu- 
lation can play the role of keeping the superior 
and eliminating the inferior and add vigour to 
economic development. A combination of plan- 
ning and market regulation can bring into play 
the advantages and strong points of both so as to 
promote a sustained, stable and harmonious de- 
velopment of the national economy. 

Second, planning is not limited to mandatory 
plans. Both mandatory and indicative plans are 
concrete forms in operating a planned economy. 
The coverage of mandatory plans will be reduced, 
that of guidance plans expanded, and the role 
of market mechanism given greater scope, along 
with the deepening of economic restructuring, the 
improvement in economic structure and econo- 
mic restructuring, the improvement in economic 
structure and the steady growth of markets. Man- 
agement through plans must be conducted cons- 
ciously according to the law of proportionate 
economic development and the law of value and 
by taking into account the market supply and 
demand. Market regulation must operate within 
the framework of the overall plans, laws and 
regulations of the state. 

Third, planning should be applied in matters 
such as the control of aggregate supply and de- 
mand, readjustment of economic structure and 
layout, and other major economic activities af- 
fecting the overall situation whereas economic 
activities such as the routine production and op- 
erations of enterprises, ordinary technical trans- 
formation and small-scale construction; should be 
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left to market regulation. 

Fourth, the principal tasks of the state in eco- 
nomic management are to work out proper plans 
and programmes for the development of the na- 
tional economy and set overall control targets, 
formulate correct industrial, regional and other 
economic policies, do a good job of overall bal- 
ance, co-ordinate the ratios between accumula- 
tion and consumption, between industry and 
agriculture and between the heavy and light i in- 
dustries, and guide and regulate economic op- 
erations by employing legal and administrative 
means in a comprehensive and co-ordinated. mah- 
ner. 


Tasks of Economic Reform for Next 
Decade 


The proposals also specified reforms in the 
following aspects: 

—To reform the financial and taxation system 
and establish a stable and standardized financial 
and taxation system. During the Eighth Five- 
Year Plan period, the financial contract system 
will be stabilized and perfected while a system of 
sharing tax revenue between the local and central 
authorities will be implemented on a trial basis. 

—To give proper play to the role of banks, 
deepen the reform of the banking system, further 
strengthen the functions of the central bank with 
respect to overall regulation, control the scale of 
money issue and credit, promote the overall bal- 
ance and structural readjustment of the country, 
and develop money markets. 

—To continue reforming the planning and in- 
vestment systems in line with the requirements 
for the development of a planned commodity 
economy. 

—To reform the wages system, increase the 
wages in a planned and proportionate manner on 
the basis of economic development, and establish 
a new wages system that can reflect in an overall 
manner the quality and quantity of the labour of 
the staff members and workers. 

—To deepen the reform of the commercial and 
materials supply system, actively develop various 
forms of trading and eliminate all blockages and 
barriers. 

—To gradually establish an overall regulating 
and control system that relies mainly on govern- 
ment planning and combines economic, adminis- 
trative and legal means, perfect the indirect regu- 
lating and control mechanism, and make better 
use of price, tax rate, interest rate, exchange rate 
and other means to regulate economic operations. 

—To establish a scientific system for making 
economic. decisions and accelerate the construc- 
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tion of the economic legal system. 


Measures to Revitalize Enterprises 


In the proposals the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party called for continued 
efforts to invigorate the enterprises, especially 
large and medium-sized state-owned ones, deem- 
ing it as the key link in deepening the economic 
reform. 

There are more than 10,000 large and medium- 
sized enterprises in China. By contributing to 60 
percent of the country’s total profit and tax reven- 
ue from industry, these enterprises form the pil- 
lars for sustaining China’s modernization effort. 

To make them play an even greater role, the 
proposals recommended the following specific 
measures: 

—To improve and develop the contract respon- 
sibility system in enterprises. During the Eighth 
Five-Year Plan period, the existing contract 
method should be stabilized and improved, while 
the method of repaying debts and signing con- 
tracts after tax will be practised on a trial basis. 

—To persist in the separation of functions and 
responsibilities between government and enter- 
prises and the appropriate separation of owner- 
ship and the right of management so as to grad- 
ually make most state-owned enterprises truly 
independent socialist commodity producers or 
managers responsible for their own profits and 
losses. 

—To accelerate technical transformation of 
enterprises and development of new products 
through such means as raising the depreciation 
rate properly. 

—To reduce the burdens on enterprises and 
forbid arbitrary charges on them other than the 
taxes and fees imposed according to law. 

+-To actively develop enterprise groups, stimu- 
late the reorganization, association and amalga- 
mation of enterprises and establish a number of 
trans-regional and trans-departmental competi- 
tive enterprise groups in a planned way. 

—To deepen the reform of enterprise leader- 
ship system and operational mechanism, streng- 
then enterprise management, and improve the 
personnel, wages, profit distribution, accounting 
and auditing systems in enterprises. 

—To continue trials of the leasing system, 
shareholding system and other reforms. 

—To strengthen the control of state-owned as- 
sets. 

—During the Eighth Five-Year period, petro- 
chemicals, coal, iron and steel, nonferrous metals 
and railways industries will continue the practice 
of turning over to the state a fixed amount of 
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taxes and profit according to the contract. 


Open Wider to Outside World 


China will, on the principle of equality and 
mutual benefit, expand its foreign economic and 
technological exchanges and co-operation and 
Strive for greater progress in foreign trade, utili- 
zation of foreign funds, import of foreign tech- 
nology and exchange of experts, the document 
said. 

It stated that China will carry on its economic 
development strategy for coastal regions and 
promote their export-oriented economy. 

According to the proposals, effective policies 
and flexible measures will be continued to run the 
special economic zones still better, consolidate 
and expand the existing economic and technolog- 
ical development zones, coastal open cities and 
open areas, and give full play to their role as the 
window, bridge and base of China’s opening to 
the outside world. 

The proposals singled out the opening and de- 
velopment of the new Pudong area in Shanghai as 
an important task in the coming decade. 

The proposals noted that foreign funds should 
be used mainly in support of the projects of 
agriculture, water conservancy, energy, transport, 
telecommunications and important raw and semi- 
finished materials, adding that more attention 
should be paid to the efficiency in using foreign 
funds. 

The document urged efforts to further improve 
the investment environment and encourage for- 
eign businessmen to launch more export-oriented 
projects or projects using advanced technology. It 
said that the lawful operations and legitimate 
rights and interests of foreign-funded enterprises 
should be protected and necessary supervision 
and control over them should be strengthened 
according to law. Foreign debts should be paid on 
time. . 

The proposals noted that in the next decade 
China’s export should be expanded, the structure 
of export commodities be made more rational, the 
quality of export commodities be improved, and 
the import structure be adjusted. 

To develop China’s foreign trade, the proposals 
stressed that a foreign trade system characterized 
by independent operation, sole responsibility for 
profits and losses and a combination of trade and 
industry, should be practised. 


The document pointed out that key large enter-_ 


prises, especially enterprise groups, should be giv- 
€n more autonomy in foreign trade. A state- 
controlled, flexible and rational exchange-rate 
regulating system should be established and per- 
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fected, and the foreign exchange regulatory mar- 
kets be improved, it added. 


Push Forward National Reunification 


China will actively work for the peaceful reu- 
nification of the motherland while materializing 
the return of Hong Kong and Macao in the 1990s. 

This is reaffirmed by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of China in the proposals. 
The proposals said that efforts will be made to 
promote the establishment of direct links in pos- 
tal service, air-and shipping services and trade 
between the two. sides of the Taiwan Straits and 
push forward the cause of peaceful reunification 
of the motherland according to the principle of 
“one country, two systems.” 

The proposals encouraged business people from 
Taiwan to invest in the mainland and efforts to 
increase exchange and mutual understanding. 

The proposals said the CPC Central Committee 
called on the people of all nationalities in the 
country, including compatriots in Hong Kong, 
Macao and Taiwan and Chinese nationals resid- 
ing abroad, to take an active part during the 
1990s in the great cause of making China power- 
ful and prosperous and promoting the peaceful 
reunification of the motherland. 


Press Ahead With Political Structural 
Reform 


The proposals pointed out that the political 
structural reform is a guarantee for the success 
of the economic reform and an important com- 
ponent of China’s general scheme of reform and 
opening to the outside world and socialist moder- 
nization. 

The proposals stressed the need of building 
socialist democracy with Chinese characteristics. 

To this end, the proposals called for efforts to 
uphold and imprové the system of people’s con- 
gresses and the system of multi-party co- 
operation and political consultation under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, establish and 
improve the procedures and systems of democrat- 
ic decision-making and democratic supervision, 
and establish a leadership system that is efficient 
and can mobilize the initiative of all quarters. 

The proposals also called for efforts to reform 
the administrative structure, smooth out the rela- 
tionship among government departments at var- 
ious levels, reform the cadre and personnel sys- 
tem, take effective and resolute measures to keep 
government clean, check unhealthy tendencies 
and malpractices, simplify administration, reduce 
overlapping structures, cut down on overstaffing, 


' raise efficiency and carry on the struggle against 


corruption resolutely and perseveringly..),:. a 
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Hunan: An Open Inland Province 


by Our Staff Reporter Hong Lanxing 


Hunan, home province of the late Chairman Mao Zedong, is richly endowed with natural 
resources. In order to make use of its advantages, the inland province will speed up its 
opening to the outside world.—Ed. 


unan, one of China’s in- 
H land provinces, has al- 
ways been a land of at- 
traction for talented people. 
Hunan residents will cite in sup- 
port of this statement names 
such as Cai Lun who invented 
techniques for making paper, Qu 
Yuan who was a famous poet in 
the Chinese history, as well as 
the founders of New China such 
as Mao Zedong, Liu Shaogi and 
Peng Dehuai. While taking pride 
in famous Hunan people, resi- 
dents are also quick to say, “We 
Hunan people are knowledgeable 
and good at military affairs but 
we are not so good at business.” 
This is perhaps one reason 
why, in the wave of reform and 
opening to the outside world, 
Hunan lags behind the coastal 
areas, the Changjiang (Yangtze) 
River Delta and many others in 
economic development. Not con- 
tent with the situation, however, 
Hunan people are eager to catch 
up with the other areas and even 
surpass them. “In order to devel- 
op, our only option is to speed 
up our opening to the outside 
world,” according to Chen Bin- 
fan, deputy provincial governor. 


A Land for Investment 


Located on the southern bank 
of the middle reaches of the 
Changjiang River, Hunan Prov- 
ince borders Guangdong in the 
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south and is therefore not too 
far from Hong Kong and Macao. 
Though it does not command 
many of the advantages held by 
coastal open cities, it does have 
its own advantages. 

Hunan is richly endowed with 
natural resources. “In terms of 
natural resources, even Fujian 
which boasts the Xiamen Special 
Economic Zone is no match for 
us. As the saying goes, ‘Bumper 
harvests in Hunan and Guang- 
dong will provide enough food 
for the whole nation.’ Hunan is 
a large province richly endowed 
with natural resources,” said De- 
puty Provincial Governor Chen 
who is in charge of the province’s 


Chenzhou 


foreign economic relations and 
trade. 

Hunan Province is in the sub- 
tropical zone, covers a total area 
of 210,000 square kilometres and 
has a total population of 57.83 
million. It has 5,600 kinds of an- 
imals and plants, and 15.3 mil- 
lion kw of hydroelectric reserves. 

Hunan is China’s “Home of 
Nonferrous Metals” and “Home 
of Non-Metallic Ores.” Of 111 
kinds of nonferrous ores discov- 
ered in the province, the reserves 
of 83 types have been verified. In 
terms of their reserves, antimony 
and tungsten are in the world’s 
forefront; bismuth, realgar, 
fluorite, barite, feldspar and se- 
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piolite rank first in the nation; 
and lead, zinc, mercury, kaolin 
clay and graphite take second 
place. The reserves of man- 
ganese, beryllium, molybdenum, 
lithium, sulphur, phosphorus 
and diamond are also very large. 

Hunan Province is also Chi- 
na’s “Hometown of Rice and 
Fish.” Its rice and ramie produc- 
tion ranks first in China; its tea 
and pig output ranks second in 
the nation; and its production of 
tangerins, jute and bluish dog- 
bane, cotton, tung oil, cured to- 
bacco, lotus seeds, day lily and 
edible plant oil holds an impor- 
tant position in the country. 

Hunan embroidery, originat- 
ing in Changsha and having a 
history of 2,000 years, is known 
worldwide for its beautiful and 
lifelike designs, unique stitching 
and bright colours. Its silk prod- 
ucts have always been loved by 
domestic and foreign customers. 
The area’s china-ware is also fa- 
mous for its exquisite workman- 
ship and its fireworks have won 
awards many times for quality, 
once winning an international 
competition. The fireworks are 
sold to more than 50 countries 
and regions in Europe, America 
and Asia. 

Hunan is also rich in tourist 
resources with ten major tourist 
areas and some 100 tourist spots. 
With its ancient architecture, the 
Yueyang Pavilion is one of the 
three major pavilions south of 
the Changjiang River. The Hen- 
shan Mountain is a holy site of 
Buddhist worship. China’s first 
forest park in Hunan is referred 
to as the “labyrinth of the great 
nature” and attracts an endless 
flow of visitors. In addition, 
Hunan has preserved the former 
homes of Mao Zedong and his 
wife, Yang Kaihui, and of Liu 
Shaogqi, as well as many areas of 
national minorities. The famous 
Mawangdui tomb, site of a fem- 
ale corpse dating back to the 
Western Han Dynasty some 
2,100 years ago, and many valu- 
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able burial objects, have been 
unearthed in Hunan. 

Although Hunan’s communi- 
cations are not as good as the 
coastal cities, the area has ob- 
vious advantages among inland 
provinces. Inside the province 
flow four rivers which converge 
in the Dongting Lake, China’s 
second largest freshwater lake, 
before emptying. into the 
Changjiang River. The 
crisscrossing five trunk rail- 
ways, including the Beijing- 
Guangzhou and  Zhejiang- 
Jiangxi railways, link the 
province to various parts of the 
country and to major coastal 
ports. Navigational routes total 
10,000 km. Changsha operates 
regulate cargo shipment services 
to Shanghai and other coastal 
areas in south China. Already, 
Hunan has started co-operative 
relations with various ports 
along the Changjiang River and 
opened up an_ international 
through-transport business. 
Hunan exports two trains of 
fresh and perishable goods di- 
rectly to Hong Kong via Shen- 
zhen every other day. Its high- 
ways radiate in all directions, 


with five national roads cutting 
through the province. Hunan has 
56 regular flights from Chang- 
sha to Beijing, Shanghai, Guang- 
zhou, Xian and other major ci- 
ties in the country. 

Hunan has 49 institutions of 
higher learning, the major ones 
including Zhongnan Industri- 
al University, Hunan Medi- 
cal University, National Defence 
Science and Technology Univ- 
ersity, Hunan University and 
Changsha Railway College. In 
addition, Hunan has started ad- 
ult education and on-job train- 
ing. Hunan’s educational level is 
so high that its students routine- 
ly beat all other provinces in 
university entrance examina- 
tions held each year. There are 
184 scientific research institu- 
tions in Hunan which em- 
ploy 858,000 technical person- 
nel. They lead the whole nation 
in hybrid rice cultivation, in re- 
search of the human chromo- 
some, and in the development of 
the 100 million-operation Milk 
Way Computers. Some of the re- 
search results have reached or 
approached the advanced world 
levels. In addition, Hunan is in 


The gunny-sack production line of the Sino-American Fengren Plastic Products Co. 
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Information on Hunan 


1.2. Hunan embroidery, with a history of more than 2,000 years, is one of the 
four famous styles found in China (the other three are Suzhou embroidery 
in Jiangsu Province, Guangdong embroidery in Guangdong Province and 
Sichuan embroidery in Sichuan Province). The tiger and lion designs of the 
Hunan embroideries, known for their bright, colourful and graceful tech- 
niques, are traditionally famous. 


3.4. The women of the Tujia nationality are clever and quite good at knitting. 
The more than 100 designs demonstrate the exquisite and colourful knit 
handicrafts of the Tujia people. 


5. With numerous rivers and lakes, Hunan is China’s major freshwater fish 
producer. This ancient style of fishing can be found throughout the province. 


6.8. Located in western Hunan, Zhangjiajie and the Tianzi Mountain are one 
of China’s hottest tourist spots. There is a forest of strangely shaped stones, 
towering old trees, numerous rare birds, continuously flowing mountain 
spring and countless karsts and waterfalls. 


7. Bordering on Zhangjiajie and the Tianzi Mountain, the Mengdong River 
is a tourist area waiting to be opened. This area with the features of an 
ancient town has a backdrop of rugged hills and clear bodies of water, 
numerous caves and a variety of fauna and flora. There is the charm of the 
nationality custom, most notable in the scenic area of Yixiantian. 


9.0. Hospitable villagers of the Miao nationality treat guests in a traditional 
manner. At the entrance to the stockaded village, Miao nationality girls block 
the way, insisting that guests enter only after they have drunk the maize wine 
they made. In photo 9, some young men demonstrate the lion’s dance and 
take the guests on a tour of the stockaded village. 


11. With their distinctive upturned eaves, the suspension building of the 
Miao nationality is fitted with three passageways and wood balustrades. The 
lower part of the building is used for storing grain, furniture and farm 
implements; the upper part is for a study and bed rooms and sometimes used 
as a reception room. Both beautiful and practical, the suspension building 
expresses the most distinguishing features of the Miao nationality dwelling. 


12. Hunan, a well-known rice producer in China, has had bumper harvests 


for several years running. Here, a busy farm family at work. 
Photos by Our Correspondent Xu Xiangjun 
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the national forefront in the 
overall number of patent appli- 
cations and the number of patent 
applications approved. Some of 
the province’s technologies have 
been exported abroad. 

The development of scientific 
research and education make it 
possible for Hunan to expand in- 
ternational scientific and tech- 
nological co-operation and prov- 
ide foreign-funded enterprises 
with various qualified techni- 
cal and managerial talents and 
skilled workers. When compared 
with the coastal cities, Hunan’s 
_labour is cheaper, more numer- 
ous, and higher in quality—ad- 
vantages which translate into a 
boon for the business of pro- 
cessing foreign supplied materi- 
als and for labour-intensive and 
technology-intensive businesses. 

Some foreign businessmen 
have gained much from their co- 
operation with Hunan. Showing 
this correspondent several pairs 
of stylish women’s leather shoes, 
Cai Weiming, the Hong Kong 
general manager of the Xingji 
Shoes Co. Ltd. which was set 
up with Hong Kong investment, 
said, “With only 37 days of train- 
ing, my workers can make such 
nice shoes.” He said that Chinese 
are industrious and intelligent 
and he has full confidence in 
doing business on the mainland. 
According to the Hong Kong 
entrepreneur, this joint venture 
went into production in August 
1990 and already two of its im- 
‘ported production lines are in 
operation. Between September 1 
and October 7 last year, 40,000 
pairs of leather shoes were made, 
about 90 percent of which were 
sold to the United States. The 
joint venture is expected to prod- 
uce 100 million yuan of output 
value and earn US$16 million 
from exports a year. 

Its sincere co-operation has 
earned Hunan a lot of foreign 
investment. A case in point is the 
Xianglong Electronics Co. Ltd., a 
joint venture co-financed by the 
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Hunan Xinhua County No.2 Ra- 
dio Factory and the Hong Kong 
Jihui Electronics Co. Ltd. It was 
set up in January 1987. The joint 
venture’s electron gun glass bar 
of its TV picture tube has passed 
a quality examination by the re- 
levant Hunan department and is 
considered likely to easily meet 
market demands. This product, 
considered a match for its Ja- 
panese and American counter- 
parts, is being exported to other 
countries and regions (130,000 
Items were exported to Hong 
Kong in September of last year 
alone). Its general manager, Luo 
Shili from Hong Kong, is very 
satisfied with the co-operation of 
his Chinese counterparts. “Our 


joint venture is the crystalization - 


of mutual, sincere co-operation 
and friendship,” Mr Luo said. “T 
have proposed an extension of 
co-operative period from the cur- 
rent ten years to 15 years.” 

The Xiangpeng Refined 
Chemical Co. Ltd. is a joint ven- 
ture between Hunan’s Xiangtan 
and Singapore. “J come here to 
invest mainly because of the 
good local investment environ- 
ment,” said the foreign general 
manager of the joint venture. Set 
up in May 1989, the joint ven- 
ture now produces more than 1 
million yuan in output value a 
month. Of the seven separ- 
ate dyestuffs used for chemical 
fibres, three are new to China. 
They are sold to the United 
States, Japan, Italy, Spain, In- 
dia, Thailand and other coun- 
tries and regions. “China has 
great potential for further devel- 
opment,” said the Singaporean 
entrepreneur. “In addition to the 
market environment, Xiangtan 
also has advantages of transport, 
raw materials, technical person- 
nel, water, electricity and gas. In 
particular, local leaders at var- 
ious levels are very helpful in 
their support of joint venture 
like ours. I am absolutely confi- 
dent our joint venture will be 
run well.” 


Investment Environment 


Deputy Hunan governor Chen 
holds that Hunan is poor main- 
ly because many of its resources 
have not been developed. “In 
other words, our advantage in 
resources has not been turned 
into an advantage via products 
and commodities,” the deputy 
governor added. “In order to 
have a change in the situation, 
our province has worked out a 
strategy of ‘promoting renova- 
tion through introduction, prom- 
oting foreign trade through for- 
eign economic relations, and 
promoting development through 
the opening up.’ We are deter- 
mined to improve our invest- 
ment environment with a view to 
attracting more foreign invest- 
ment and speeding up the devel- 
opment of resources and econo- 
mic rejuvenation.” 

Of its 25,000 old enterprises, 
Hunan has selected 100 with the 
conditions required for foreign 
co-operation such as possibility 
for export and a 15 percent profit 
rate. “We do so with a view to 
enabling foreign businessmen to 
make money out of their invest- 
ment here,” Deputy Governor 
Chen said. “On this basis, we will 
have to be more involved in for- 
eign business in order to pave the 
way for the favourable cycle 
of renovation—export—renova- 
tion.” 

Since China’s reform and 
opening up, Hunan has racked 
up trade ties with 110 countries 
and regions. Thus far, it has won 
3,000 customers by its efforts. In 
1989, its import and export value 
reached US$890 million. A num- 
ber of export-oriented produc- 
tion bases have been set up as 
exports have been transformed 
from their initial emphasis on 
raw materials and other primary 
products to mainly manufac- 
tured goods. Hunan has given ap- 
proval to 673 projects for the use 
of US$1 billion in foreign funds 
and the establishment of. 181 
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foreign-funded projects. Howev- 
er, Hunan is still below the na- 
tional level in exports. To catch 
up, it is speeding up construction 
of infrastructure facilities in a 
bid to improve the investment 
environment. The first-phase ex- 
pansion project of the Huaneng 
Yueyang Power Plant, with an 
annual generating capacity of 
700,000 kw, was completed in 
1990. The province plans to con- 
tinue construction of the 
Wugqianxi Hydroelectric Power 
Station (with an installed capac- 
ity of 1.2 million kw), build 
a new one—the Shimen Pow- 
er Plant—and renovate the 
Zhuzhou Thermal Power Sta- 
tion. In addition, Hunan will 
build the Changsha-Shimen 
Railway and other special 
highways connecting Yueyang, 
Changsha, Xiangtan and Zhuzh- 
ou, and install 220,000 pro- 
gramme controlled telephones. 
At present, the major cities in 
the province have introduced in- 
ternational cable and telex busi- 
nesses. The newly built Hu- 
anghua Airport, one of China’s 
best airports, operates 21 flights 
to other cities, including Hong 


Kong. In order to help with the 
business operation of the foreign- 
funded enterprises, Hunan has 
set up a material supply com- 
pany headed by the provincial 
governor, worked out a series of 
policies with preferential terms 
for foreign investment and prov- 
ided various kinds of facilities to 
foreign businessmen and Taiwan 
compatriots who invest in the 
province. 

In 1988, with the approval of 
the State Council, Hunan Prov- 
ince set up a number of experi- 
mental zones to promote open- 
ing up, each zone having its own 
characteristics. These include: 

The scientific and technological 
experimental zone in Changsha. 
Inside the zone, institutions of 
higher learning, scientific re- 
search institutions and enter- 
prises in Changsha form an inte- 
grated academic-industry-trade 
entity. Over the past year, this 
zone put more than 300 scientific 
research results into production. 
Some of products are being ex- 
ported abroad. 

Transitional experimental zone 
for reform and opening up. This 
zone is located in Hengyang, 
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Electric locomotives manufactured by the Zhuzhou Electric Locomotive Plant. 
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Chenzhou and Lingling areas 
which are close to Guangdong 
Province. This zone follows a 
policy similar to that of Guang- 
dong but different from that of 
the hinterland. It is richly en- 
dowed with mineral ores and 
water resources, and blessed with 
a good agricultural foundation, 
important conditions for open- 
ing up. 

The mountain area development 
experimental zone, The Huaihua 
area in Western Hunan is attract- 
ing Chinese and foreign invest- 
ment for the development of lo- 
cal resources in the form of joint 
management, contracting and 
leasing. The World Bank has 
loaned funds for construction of 
a fruit centre and afforestation. 
This area has built a production 
base for bamboo shoots and oth- 
er native produce, US$61.64 mil- 
lion of which were exported be- 
tween 1988 and 1989. 

Energy and raw material devel- 
opment experimental zone. The 
Loudi area in central Hunan 
boasts 45 kinds of nonferrous 
metal ores including antimony, 
zinc, manganese and coal. It has 
reached agreements on 815 co- 
operative projects with various 
localities throughout the nation. 
As a result, 500 new products 
were developed. 

During the 8th Five-Year Plan 
that begins this year, Hunan will 
turn Yueyang by the Changjiang 
River into an open port city and 
comprehensively develop the 
Changsha-Xiangtan-Zhuzhou 
triangular area into a city group. 
This will boost Hunan’s ability to 
attract foreign investment. 


Seeking Co-operation 


Lu Huiyun, an official with 
the Hunan provincial govern- 
ment, told Beijing Review’s re- 
porter in a recent interview that 
during the ongoing 8th Five- 
Year Plan Hunan will emphas- 
ize development of agriculture, 
energy, communications and te- 
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\ecommunications, raw and pro- 
cessed materials and other basic 
industries. Efforts will be made 
to expand such major industries 
as machinery, food-processing, 
petrochemical, metallurgical and 
textile industries. At the same 
time, new industries with high 
additional value will be devel- 
oped. To this end, as Deputy 
Governor Chen also said, efforts 
will be made to expand foreign 
economic trade, introduce more 
foreign capital and advanced 
technology, develop co-operation 
in labour service and so promote 
Hunan’s foreign economic and 
technological co-operation in ev- 
ery possible field. 

Since 1979, Hunan gradually 
shifted its focus of work onto the 
technological transformation of 
its existing enterprises. As a re- 
sult, they have expanded their 
production scope and produced 
a number of important products 
with a ready market both at 
home and abroad. In terms of 
production, Hunan has 28 prod- 
ucts including raw coal, ferroal- 
loy, timber, chemical fibre, refri- 
gerator, mining equipment, 
alternating current engine and 
locomotive which rank among 
the country’s top ten; its lead, 
zinc and antimony rank first in 
the country; its nonferrous me- 
tals and chemical pesticides rank 
second in the country; and its 
railway freight trains rank se- 
cond in the country. The electric 
locomotive is unique to Hunan. 
The introduction of foreign adv- 
anced technology and equipment 
has made special contributions to 
the improvement of products in 
some enterprises. For example, 
the Changsha Water Pump Fac- 
tory has introduced advanced 
technology to develop vertical- 
type slant-flow pumps and ad- 
justable pumps which match 
their American and German 
counterparts in major techni- 
cal features. Hunan’s Zhuzhou 
Sparking Plug Factory introd- 
uced German equipment to im- 
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A craftsman of the Hunan Xinhua Ceramics Factory. 


prove its processing technique. 
Now more than 30 of its prod- 
ucts are exported to the United 
States and Canada. 

Many other factories in Hunan 
are speeding up their technologi- 
cal transformation and, for this 
purpose, are seeking co-operative 
partners. 

The Lianshao Coal Mine, with 
a complete variety of quality 
products, is the largest coal min- 
ing centre south of the 
Changjiang River. Its Niumasi 
Mine’s extremely high quality, 
low-suphuric, low-phosphorous 
and low-ash coking coal is ac- 
cepted as the best in the world 
together with the coal produced 
in an American coal mine; it has 
the best raw material for metal- 
lurgical coal and casting coal and 
is well received in Japan, the Un- 
ited States and Canada. This coal 
mine has prospective reserves of 
more than 3 billion tons and a 
guaranteed reserve of 1.1 billion 
tons. The mine extends some 
1,600 square kilometres and has 
convenient transport facilities. 
However, only 2 percent of the 
prospective reserves have been 
exploited. Domestic and foreign 
businessmen are welcome to par- 
ticipate in its development and 
construction. 

The Hunan Rubber Factory 
has a 30-odd-year history. In 


1990, it began large-scale techn- 
ical transformation including 
construction of workshop build- 
ings and machinery equipment. 
Upon completion of the project, 
the factory will be able to in- 
crease its export from 3 million 
pairs of rubber shoes to 10 mil- 
lion pairs and raise its proportion 
of high-quality products from 20 
percent to S50 percent. This fac- 
tory is inviting foreign co- 
operation. 

Xiangtan, one of China’s ma- 
jor export commodities centres, 
has proposed 40 projects for for- 
eign economic and technical co- 
operation. These include a po- 
lyester chip production line with 
an annual capacity of 60,000 
tons for an investment of 
US$45.53 — million; the 
Xiangxiang Brewery with an an- 
nual production capacity of 
200,000 tons (for export) and us- 
ing quality mineral water as raw 
material for an investment of 
US$7 million in the form of joint 
venture or compensatory trade. 
The Xiangtan No. 9 Plastic Fac- 
tory plans to spend US$2.6 mil- 
lion to introduce a production 
line with an annual production 
capacity of 500,000 soft contai- 
ner bags. Foreign businessmen 
are welcome to invest in the pro- 
ject or invest half of the sum in 
the form of compensatory trade. 
| . 

comes 
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Yuan Longping is now 
absorbed in his study of 
rice cross breeding by 
means of the improved 
“two line system.” He 
has succeeded in 
breeding an 
inter-varietal hybrid rice 
which yields on average 
5 percent more than 
hybrid strains 
developed through the 
former system. He has 
also made remarkable 
breakthroughs in cross 
breeding 
inter-subspecies of rice 
using the new process, 
making it possible to 
finish the research 
project within two to 
three years. This new 
hybrid, which is likely 
to appear on the 
market sometime 
around the middle of 
the Eighth Five-Year 
Plan period (1991-95), 
will bring about a 
dramatic change in 
China’s grain 
production by 
increasing hybrid rice 
yield by 15-20 percent 
on average. 


“hap lio 


bright Saturday morning. 
A 9 o’clock. I dialed the num- 

ber of the world-famous 
scientist’s office. As luck would 
have it, the speaker at the oppos- 
ite end of the line happened to be 
the man himself. 

I introduced myself and re- 
guested an interview. Without 
hesitation he agreed to squeeze 
me into his busy schedule. 
“Please come to my office this 


morning. I don’t have any free . 


time this afternoon,” he said. 

It was already 11 o’clock when 
I hurried to his office in the sub- 
urbs of Changsha City in Hunan 
Province. 

A man of medium height with 
a sun-burnt face greeted me cor- 
dially in the corridor of the Hun- 
an Hybrid Rice Research Centre. 
I followed him into his plainly 
furnished reception room. 

In exchanging calling cards, I 
discovered his card was simply 


The Man Who ‘Brought Gospel to the World’ 


by Our Staff Reporter Li Xingjian 


printed with just two titles: Yuan 
Longping, research centre direc- 
tor and senior rice breeder. No 
fancy titles as many other noted 
erudite authorities have. 

I knew I was short of time, 
so I asked my questions in a 
straightforward manner, focus- 
ing on the recent developments 
of his fascinating hybrid rice re- 
search. 

Lighting a cigarette, he began 
to speak with a slight flavour of 
a Sichuan accent. 

“In 1989, the output of hybrid 
tice accounted for 56 percent of 
the nation’s total, and hybrid rice 
is planted on 220 million mu of 
land (one mu is equal to 1/15 
hectare), or 46 percent of the to- 
tal rice growing area nationwide. 

“From 1976 to 1989, the out- 
put of hybrid rice increased pro- 
gressively to 120 billion kg with 
a total growing area of 1.4 billion 
mu of land. Given the fact that 


In 1985, Yuan Longping won the Gold Medal of Outstanding Invention awarded by 


the World Intellectual Property Organization. 


and the back of the medal. 


The picture shows the face (left) 
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each person cosumes approxi- 
mately 400 kg of rice every year, 
the amount can feed more than 
50 million people for five years. 

“In the new year,” he added 
after making a quick calculation 
with his minicomputer in hand, 
“the acreage sown to hybrid rice 
will expand to half of the na- 
tion’s total rice growing area. 

“In the next two or three years, 
the hybrid rice output will cer- 
tainly continue to increase as we 
already have made significant 
breakthroughs in improving the 
present cultivating technique. 
During the middle of the Eighth 
Five-Year Plan period, more 
dominant hybrid strains will be 
available on the market. I have 
no doubt about it. 

“Today we produce the hybrid 
strains through an improved 
two-line system as opposed to the 
three-line system used in the past 
15 years. The new system is eas- 
ier and more efficient than the 
former, producing inter-varietal 
hybrids that raise per-mu yields 
by an average of 5 percent. If 
the inter-subspecies hybrid rice 
is successfully produced, the per- 
mu output is expected to increase 
by 15 to 20 percent,” Yuan 
predicted confidently. “Top Par- 
ty and government leaders in 
Beijing are expecting good news 
of our achievements. It would 
certainly be another revolution 
in cross breeding research if the 
goal is completely attained.” 

Yuan’s name became a house- 
hold word in China in 1981 when 
he was awarded a special state 
honour for his outstanding in- 
vention of the world’s first strain 
of hybrid rice. The hybrid tech- 
nique was first transfered to a 
seed company affiliateu with the 
Occidental Petroleum Company 
in the United States in 1980. In 
the following few years, he was 
invited to many countries to de- 
monstrate and lecture on his 
findings. More than 100 coun- 
tries since then have introduced 
the hybrids. As a result, he re- 
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ceived honours from many in- 
ternational and foreiAn institu- 
tions, including the United Na- 
tions Educational, Science and 
Cultural Organization, the 
World Intellectual Property Or- 
ganization and a British fund. 

In 1987, an international sym- 
posium in Paris attended by 
some 200 agricultural scientists 
from all parts of the world, Dr. 
M.S. Swaminathan, the former 
Indian minister of agriculture 
and director general of the Inter- 
national Rice Research Institute, 
declared Mr. Yuan the “Father 
of Hybrid Rice,” and stated: “.... 
because his outstanding achieve- 
ments have brought pride not 
only to China, but the whole 
world. He has brought the gospel 
to all humankind.” 

Yuan told me his 60th birth- 
day was approaching. I found 
him to be in good health though 
he appeared a little weather- 
beaten. During the course of the 
interview, I came to know that 
most of his work had to be done 
outdoors under the sun. 

Agreeable and open-minded 
apparently, he looks like a scho- 
lar with a farmer’s mental capac- 
ity and appearance. Confident 
smiles often flashed across his 
face. “I was born in Beiping (now 
Beijing),” he said, “where my 
father was working with the 
Beiping-Wuhan Railway Admin- 
istration. That is why I am called 
‘Longping.’ However, my native 
home is in Dean County near 
Jiujiang in Jiangxi Province. In 
my childhood, I travelled with 
my father to Wuhan and then to 
Sichuan, where I spent most of 
my schooling years. I graduated 
from the Southwest Institute of 
Agriculture in 1953 in Sichuan, 
and was assigned to Qian- 
yang (now Anjiang) Agricul- 
tural School in Hunan Province 
where I became a teacher that 
same year. 

“T have worked most of my life 
in Hunan. So it’s no wonder that 
I am able to speak to you in both 


XU XIANGJUN 
Yuan Longping works in his laboratory. 


Hunan and Sichuan dialects.” 

As he learned I was working 
for a multilingual weekly, he oc- 
casionally used an English word 
or two to translate Chinese agri- 
cultural technical terms. He told 
me he had studied English in a 
missionary school in Wuhan dur- 
ing Wrold War II. 

Yuan chose to study hybrid 
rice in the early 1960s when one 
day he stumbled upon a special 
variety of rice, growing high and 
dominant among the tradition- 
al rice crops in his experimen- 
tal field. 

The past achievement in the 
hybridization of maize suddenly 
popped in his mind. He knew 
well about the heterosis of cross- 
bred plants, and hoped to breed 
a strain of rice just like the one 
he found. 

However, he knew quite well 
that it was by no means an easy 
job; until then no one in the 
world had blazed a trail in this 
field with any success. It is more 
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difficult to cross breed rice than 
maize because rice is a self- 
pollinating plant with the stamen 
and pistil growing in the same 
part of the flower. 

The artificial alteration of 
the genetically acquired self- 
pollinating characteristic of rice 
is the first step towards develop- 
ing a strain of hybrid rice that 
can be used for large-scale farm- 
ing. Moreover, to cross breed 
rice, three different species of 
rice plants must be found and 
combined, as was the case with 
the hybridization of maize. The 
point is to first find an infertile 
male rice plant, from which 
more infertile male plants would 
be produced when crossed with 
another specific and normal spe- 
cies of rice. A third specific and 
normal species of rice is then 
used to cross with the infertile 
male plant to restore its self- 
pollinating function, thus prod- 
ucing the first filial generation of 
hybrids. However, whether the 
cross would work on rice re- 
mained a big question. 

Yuan was frustrated by the 
conclusion of a foreign authori- 
tative scholar who had stated in 
his book Principles of Genetics 
that “as rice is a self-pollinating 
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Yuan Longping works in the field together with a foreign scholar. 
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plant, hybrids generally present 
no heterosis.” This means that 
even if one had succeeded in 
cross breeding three strains of 
rice, it would be uncertain if the 
dominant first filial generation 
crops could be produced. 

But he worked on, inspired by 
an ambitious dream: to become 
the first man to invent the rice 
heterosis. 

In 1964, Yuan set off on a 
tedious journey in his obsession. 
Carrying a magnifying glass, he 
went to search for the required 
parental rice plants in the vast 
farm fields under the scorching 
southern China sun. After hav- 
ing examined more than 14,000 
flowers, he finally found six 
plants bearing sterile stamens. 
By carefully cross breeding them 
with other strains of rice, he 
reaped a number of seeds to 
produce sterile male rice. 

In early 1966, he published his 
first paper on the male infertility 
of rice crops. Soon afterwards, 
the research on hybrid rice was 
included as a key project in Hun- 
an Province’s programme for 
scientific and technological de- 
velopment. Several assistants 
were assigned to him to form a 
special research team for the pro- 


ject. 

Since then, they have cultivat- 
ed their own experimental farm- 
land and created more than 
3,000 combinations using about 
1,000 varieties of rice. Yuan and 
his team had to carry out their 
experiments in the fields every 
autumn, travelling between 
Hainan, Yunnan and Guangxi. 
Six years had passed, but little 
was achieved. It appeared there 
was no hope of successfully prod- 
ucing the dominant first filial ge- 
neration of hybrid rice. 

He persisted. Now that the hy- 
brid sorghum which was crossed 
between the South and North 
African sorghum strains, he 
could not believe that there was 
no rice heterosis on earth. For 
this went against universal biol- 
ogical understanding. 

After thorough analysis, Yuan 
designed a totally new approach. 
He wanted to cross wild rice with 
traditionally cultivated rice. 

By the end of 1970, a wild 
infertile parental rice plant was 
surprisingly found in Hainan by 
Li Bihu, a young assistant re- 
searcher on the team. This val- 
uable wild plant brought great 
hope and encouragement to the 
team. In the following year, 
Yuan provided ali the first-hand 
data he had collected from his 
studies to the scientists and 
technicians who came from 13 
other provinces to join in a na- 
tionwide effort to scale this 
scientific summit. In 1976, hav- 
ing conducted numerous experi- 
ments and overcome unimagin- 
able difficulties, they eventually 
succeeded in breeding the dom- 
inant hybrid rice (Fl). Later, 
they invented the process of seed 
propagation and summed up a 
systematic method of developing 
hybrid rice for large-scale prod- 
uction. Yuan’s long-cherished 
dream had at last come true. 

According to Yuan, the aver- 
age per-mu yield of hybrid rice is 
85 kg higher than that of tradi- 
tional rice. 
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In 1986, he published his pap- 
er on a strategic plan to improve 
the breeding of hybrids, in which 
he planned to shorten and sim- 
plify the cross breeding process 
from three steps to two and fin- 
ally to one to improve the het- 
erosis. 

His. proposal was soon ap- 
proved and placed on the list of 
the state’s high technology devel- 
opment programme in 1986. In 
the following year, a professional 
contingent of about 300 agricul- 
tural scientists was organized un- 
der Yuan’s leadership to tackle 
the task. 

“So far, some satisfatory re- 
sults have been produced,” Yuan 
said. “However, we are still 
trying to improve the quality of 
the hybrid by increasing the level 
of its plumpness. This is the last 
probiem left unresolved. 

“The latest achievements have 
paved the way for the change of 
the cross breeding process from 
the three line system to the two 
line system, thus ushering hybrid 
rice research into a new stage of 
development. 

“Currently trial production of 
hybrids through the two-line sys- 
tem is under way in Guangxi, 
Hubei and Hunan provinces, and 
a total planting area of 200,000 
mu of land have been devoted to 
this purpose. In the new year, an 
additional 300,000 mu of experi- 
mental land will be used. And by 
1993, the new hybrids are expect- 
ed to be available on the domes- 
tic market,” 


Happy Family 


Professor Yuan has a happy 
family of five members, living in 
a cozy two-story villa close to the 
research centre. He was married 
in 1964 when he was working at 
the agricultural school. His wife 
Deng Zhe, a former student of 
his, is now working with him in 
the same centre. They have three 
sons. The oldest son has started a 
job. Three brand new motorcy- 
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Today, of all the approach- 
es to breed hybrid rice, the 
Three Line System is the most 
widely used. The three liné 
system consists of the crossing 
of three specific varieties of 
rice plants. The first is the 
sterile male line (variety) of 
which the stamen of the rice 
flower has withered and lost 
its normal function of self- 
pollination, but its pistil is 
normal, capable of bearing 
seeds and being pollinated by 
other varieties of rice. This 
sterile male line can be used 
as a parental plant to produce 
seeds without emasculation. 

The second one is the sterile 
male maintainence line which 
is used to cross with the par- 
ental plant of the first line, 
and makes the sterile male 
plant produce seeds that still 
generate the characteristic of 
infertility. The stamen and 
pistils of the plant in the se- 
cond line are normal. This se- 
cond step of the process plays 
the role of propagating prod- 
uction of the sterile male 
seeds. 

The third one is the sterile 
male restoring line which re- 
tores fertility to the first line 
when they cross with each oth- 
er. The sterile male restoring 
line plays the important role 
of making the filial generation 


The Breeding of Hybrid Rice 


of the hybridization of the 
first line produce normal 
seeds capable of self- | 
pollination with dominant 
heterosis. 

The first line’s cross with 
the second is designated as 
propagation. The seeds reaped 
from the plant of the first line 
are infertile. Most of these 
seeds are used for reproduc- 
tion, namely, to be crossed | 
with the third line plants. The 
offspring of their hybridiza- 
tion is called the first filial 
generation (F1). 

However, the cross breeding 
process of the three line sys- 
tem has the drawback, among 
others, that it is too complicat- 
ed and expensive to expand 
the growing area and raise the 
yield on a large scale. 

To date an improved Two 
Line System has been invent- 
ed. Also called the “Dual- 
Function Nucleus Sterile 
Male Line,” it can either be | 
self-pollinating or present a | 
characteristic of male sterility. | 
This is due to the fact that the 
reproductive trait of the rice 
plant using this system is con- 
trolled primarily by a pair of 
recessive genes and has no re- 
lation to cytoplasm. As a re- 
sult, the sterile male maintain- 
ing line of the former system 
can be substituted. a 


cles parked in the lobby caught 
my attention immediately. I 
guessed they were their means of 
transportation. 

“Tve been invited to India to 
attend a symposium and offer 
consultation concerning hybrids 
next month,” he said to me. “I 
have been fully engrossed in pre- 
parations for the visit these 


days.” 

Bidding good-bye to him, I felt 
satisfied and proud to have met 
a great man who has done so 
much in his field. He has already 
worked miracles, but he is not 
resting on his laurels. He toils on, 
for he wants to realize his ulti- 
mate goal: eradicating starvation 
from the face of the earth, 
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The following is an abridged translation of an article by 


the noted Chinese atomic nucleus physicist, Qian 


Sanqiang, on the coursé of development of atomic 
nucleus science in China. It originally appeared in the 
first issue of the Hong Kong-based “Bauhinia’’ magazine 


in October 1990.—Ed. 


Development of China’s Nuclear Science 


he atomic nucleus science 
T is a mysterious, fascinating 

subject. In the 1930s this 
science experienced inspiring 
advances. It was precisely at that 
time that I became interested in 
atomic nucleus science. In 1932 I 
changed my original intention of 
studying engineering science and 
was admitted into the physics de- 
partment of Qinghua University. 

Coincidentally, on February 
27 the same year, British Physi- 
cist J. Chadwick, basing himself 
on the news that spread from 
France about a new experiment 
done by I.Curie and F-Joliot, 
conducted a series of experi- 
ments, confirmed their laborato- 
ry results and declared his dis-_ 
covery of a new particle—the ° 
neutron, thus winning the 1935 
Nobel prize in physics. 

Again coincidentally, in 1936 
after leaving Qinghua Universi- 
ty, I sat for an examination or- 
ganized by the Chinese-French 
Education Foundation for stu- 
dents to be sent to study in 
France. At that time, one stu- 
dent was to be chosen for radium 
sciencé;one ‘for hydro-mechanics 
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and one for microbiology. I 
passed the examination in rad- 
ium science and was sent to the 
Curie laboratory of Paris Univ- 
ersity, one of the most advanced 
atomic nucleus science research 
institutions in the world. The 
teachers coaching me in my re- 
search work were Joliot and Cur- 
ie, the couple who discovered ar- 
tificial radiation. 

In late summer of 1937, I ar- 
rived in Paris. I had never ex- 
pected that I would live and 
work there for 11 years. 

In 1940 I was awarded the 
French state doctorate degree, 
and in 1946, a special prize in 
micro-physics. In 1947 I was 
promoted to be a research teach- 
er at the French State Scientific 
Research Centre. Among the 40 
research papers which I pub- 
lished in 11 years was an account 
of the discovery of three uran- 
ium nuclear splits (about one 
three-splits in 300 fissions) and 
four splits (one four-splits in 
some 10,000 fissions ). This was 
seen by Joliot as the first impor- 
tant work of his laboratory since 
World War II. The discovery was 


made with the co-operation of 
R.Chastel, L. Vigneron, and He 
Zehui. He Zehui and-I got mar- 
ried in Paris in the spring of 
1946. The explanation of the ur- 
anium nuclear three splits me- 
chanism has been accepted by 
physics circles and has further 
enriched people’s cognition and 
understanding of the fission 
phenomenon. 


The Beginning of Hope 


As a foreign scientific work- 
er promoted to be a “research 
teacher,” and given certain hon- 
ours, I would naturally have 
been expected to stay on per- 
manently at the Curie labor- 
atory. 

However, He Zehui and I were 
very clear on this matter! Al- 
though science knows no nation- 
al boundaries, scientists have 
their own motherland, which, 
however poor, is their own. Pre- 
cisely because China was poor 
and backward, it was all the 
more necessary that we should 
work hard to transform it. 

In early summer of 1948 I ear- 
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nestly told I. Curie and F. Joliot 
that I wanted to return to China. 
Although they were reluctant to 
let us go and were sorry to see us 
leave, after hearing our explana- 
tions, they indicated that they 
understood and favoured our de- 
cision. Mr F. Joliot said, “If I 
were you, I would do the same.” 

In the summer of 1948 I came 
back to my motherland from 
which I had been away for 11 
long years and taught at Qinghua 
University. 

Nineteen-forty nine was an ex- 
tremely unusual year in Chinese 
history and I was extremely 
lucky to experience those re- 
markable days personally. At 
the time I felt that everything 
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On July 25, 1956, China conducted its first test of nuclear radiation (left, bottom). 
On October 16, 1964, China successfully exploded its first atomb bomb (right). 


seemed to have changed in an 
instant. Big and sudden changes 
like this are simply incredible 
to anyone who has not gone 
through the experience. 

One day in March 1949, in 
less than two months after the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Ar- 
my’s peaceful advance into Bei- 
jing, I suddenly received a notice 
asking me to take part in a dele- 
gation to Paris to attend a meet- 
ing on world peace. The delega- 
tion was headed by Guo Moruo 
whom I greatly admired when I 
was young but whom I had never 
met. , 

As a natural scientist, I saw 
my visit to Paris as a wonderful 
opportunity to meet my teacher, 


RR 


Joliot—Curie, and to ask for his 
help in buying some instruments, 
equipment, materials and books 
on research in atomic nucleus 
science which we needed, and 
transport them back to China 
through blockade. But the ques- 
tion flashed through my mind: 
Can China afford foreign ex- 
change? I just wanted to have a 
try regardless of whether I could 
succeed, so I mentioned the mat- 
ter to a person who was in charge 
of the organization of the delega- 
tion. Three days later, Li Wei- 
han, head of the United Front 
Work Department of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, gave me 
US$50,000. On receiving this 
sum of money for developing 
atomic nucleus science, I was 
greatly elated and full of antici- 
pation. 

Half a year earlier, that is, in 
the latter half of 1948, it was in 
this same city of Beijing that I 
had once gone round campaign- 
ing for an appropriate concentra- 
tion of the country’s atomic nu- 
cleus science research forces, but 
each time I came back disap- 
pointed. 

After repeatedly running into 
snags my hopes were blighted. I 
cudgeled my brains and tossed 
all night long. For more than a 
century, the Chinese nation had 
remained backward and vulner- 
able to attack, had been invaded 
and ravaged. Could we impute 
this to China’s poor and back- 
ward economy? To its inability 
to develop any sort of enterprise 
or cause? Could it be said that 
China lacked people of lofty 
ideals or that the Chinese were 
inferior in intelligence? Definite- 
ly not. The root for this historical 
humiliation lay in the ignorance, 
corruption and incompetence of 
the rulers of past dynasties. 

The situation is quite different 
in the case of the people in power 
at present. Although US$50,000 
for the development of atomic 
nucleus science was not an exces- 
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sive demand, their  far- 
sightedness and method of ad- 
ministering the state as typified 
in this instance were crystal 
clear, ‘inspired confidence and 
gave people hope. 


Policy Decision 


As everyone knows, bdril- 
liant scientific and technolog- 
ical achievements were made by 
the Chinese in ancient times. 
This is acknowledged worldwide. 
Contemporary Chinese science 
and technology lagged far be- 
hind, and many new disciplines, 
particularly those strongly exper- 
imental, such as atomic nu- 
cleus science, were almost non- 
existent. Before 1949, although 
there was an atomic science re- 
search institute under the Beip- 


ing Research Academy, the re- . 


search institute had a staff of 
only five people. I was director 
of the institute at that time. 
There were two research fel- 
lows—He Zehui and Prof. Peng 
Huanwu, a theoretical physicist, 
in addition to an assistant and an 
office clerk. Part of the institute 
was located in a quadrangle in 
East Huangchenggen Street. The 
funds allocated by the authori- 
ties monthly were only enough 
for the purchase of a dozen or 
so vacuum valves; the laborato- 
ry was virtually empty, with an 
acute shortage of instruments 
and equipment. 

As far as I know, the same 
situation prevailed in other 
scientific spheres in China before 
1949. In those years, scientists, 
imbued with enthusiasm to build 
a prosperous and powerful coun- 
try, with the spirit of dedication 
to science, did some work within 
their power on their own initia- 
tive under difficult conditions 
such as little or no funding, a 
shortage of personnel, backward 
methods and social upheaval. As 
a result, two fatal weaknesses 
paralysed China’s scientific re- 
search: First, the lack of a plan 
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The construction of China’s first nuclear power station, the Qinshan Nuclear Power 


Plant, will be finished soon. 


—no one had made any long- 
term preparations; second, the 
lack of mutual understanding 
and contact made it hard to take 
part in collective co-operation. 
In November 1949, after the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences 
was established, it began at once, 
with the effective support of the 
government, to change the pre- 
vious situation so that science 
could truly serve the country’s 
industrial, agricultural and def- 
ence construction, the people’s 
health and their cultural life. 
The late Premier Zhou Enlai 
gave a special instruction: It is 
necessary to develop new dis- 
ciplines, such as atomic nucleus 
science and experimental biolo- 


gy. Before long, the first atomic 
nucleus science research organi- 
zation, the Modern Physics Re- 
search Institute (later renamed 
the Atomic Energy Research In- 
stitute) under the Chinese Aca- 
demy of Sciences, was esta- 
blished. First, Wu Youxun, con- 
currently president of the China 
Physics Society, was director of 
the institute and I was deputy 
director. A year later, I became 
the director, and Wang Gan- 
chang, a high energy physicist, 
and Peng Huanwu were deputy 
directors. Research fields includ- 
ed: experimental atomic nu- 
cleus physics, radiation chem- 
istry, cosmic ray research, 
theoretical physics, and electron- 
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The heavy water research reactor designed by the Chinese Academy of Atomic 


Energy Scientific Research. 


ics. In two to three years alone, a 
large number of highly accom- 
plished atomic nucleus scientists 
with lofty ideals and practical 
ideas came to our institute, in- 
cluding some returning from stu- 
dy in the United States, Britain, 
France, Germany and Eastern 
Europe as well as those from 
domestic universities and re- 


search units. With such a large. 


number of competent research- 
ers and scientists, we organized 
the China Atomic Nucleus 
Science Research Centre. Our 
operational funds and working 
conditions were much better 
than before. In 1950 alone, 
thanks to the late Premier Zhou 
Enlai’s personal loving care, the 
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government, despite financial 
difficulties, allocated 2.872 mil- 
lion yuan in the budget to the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences. 
Moreover, the atomic nucleus 
science research received major 
support. 

On the whole, however, consi- 
dering the weak foundation and 
poor material conditions, plus 
external pressure and blockade, 
how China was to develop atom- 
ic nucleus science according to 
its own national conditions and 
resources really required a cor- 
rect policy decision. 

On January 14, 1955, Geolo- 
gist Li Siguang and I were called 
to Zhou Enlai’s office. Bo Yibo, 
who was in charge of state work, 


and Liu Jie, vice-minister of geo- 
logical resources were also pre- 
sent. Zhou Enlai first asked Li 
Siguang to give an account of the 
exploration of China’s uranium 
resources and then asked me to 
introduce the research in atomic 
nucleus science and technology. 
Zhou Enlai, listening attentively 
to every word we said, gained an 
insight into the crux of the mat- 
ter. He inquired in detail about 
the basic theories regarding the 
atomic reactor and atom bomb, 
as well as the necessary con- 
ditions for the development of 
these undertakings. Then he told 
us: “Tomorrow Chairman Mao 
and other leaders of the Central 
Committee would like to hear 
what you have to say on these 
matters. You should prepare well 
and make it simple and concise. 
You may bring with you some 
uranium ore and simple instru- 
ments to make some on-the-spot 
demonstrations.” 

The following day, Li Siguang 
and I arrived at the conference 
room in Zhongnanhai at the ap- 
pointed time. Many leaders were 
already there, such as Mao Ze- 
dong, Liu Shaogi, Zhou Enlai, 
Zhu De, Chen Yun, Deng Xiaop- 
ing and others with whom we 
were familiar. 

This was an enlarged meeting 
of the Secretariat of the Cen- 
tral Committee to specially stu- 
dy matters concerning the de- 
velopment of China’s atomic 
energy. 

Chairman Mao Zedong, who 
presided over the meeting, began 
by saying, “Today, we have come 
here to be your pupils to attend 
a class on atomic energy.” 

Li Siguang took out some 
small yellow-black specimens of 
uraninum ore, explaining the 
close relationship between uran- 
ium resources and the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. In the 
first half of 1954, China discov- 
ered uranium resources deposits 
for the first time in South Chi- 
na’s Guangxi Zhuang Autonom- 
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ous Region. 

The leaders passed 
the uranium speci- 
mens around and 
marvelled at the sur- 
prising energy of ur- 
anium ore. 

I reported on sev- 
eral major develop- 
ments in atomic ener- 
gy research and the 
work China had done * 
in the previous years. 
Some leaders dis- 
cussed and asked 
about problems they 
were concerned with. 

Mao Zedong light- 
ed a cigarette and be- 
gan his summary, 
“Now we know our 
country has deposits 
of uranium. Further 
exploration will cer- 
tainly help find more. 
We have trained a 
number of people, laid a founda- 
tion and created certain condi- 
tions for scientific research. In 
the past few years, we’ve been 
preoccupied by many other 
things and so had no time to take 
on this matter, which, neverthe- 
less, should be tackled sooner or 
later, in any case. Now it is high 
time that we took it up. As long 
as we place it on the agenda and 
pay serious attention to it, we 
can certainly have it developed.” 

“What do you think about 
this?” Mao Zedong looked ar- 
ound at us and then said emphat- 
ically, “Now the Soviet Union is 
helping us, and we must make it 
a success. We should do it our- 
selves and I am sure we can do it 
well. As long as we have people 
and resources, we can work any 
wonder.” 

The conference came to an 
unanimous conclusion and ex- 
pressed great interest and deter- 
mination in developing atomic 
energy. 

Mao Zedong suddenly 
changed his tone and, from the 
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viewpoint of a philosopher, 
asked me a question concerning 
atom’s internal structure: 

“Ts the atomic nucleus com- 
posed of neutrons and protons?” 

“Yes, it is.” I answered readily. 

“Then what are protons and 
neutrons composed of?” 

His question was not at all 
strange, but it was hard for me 
to give an accurate answer. So 
I could only answer as things 
stood, “The question is under ex- 
ploration; according to what has 
been achieved in research, pro- 
tons and neutrons are the basic 
particles that form the atomic 
nucleus. The so-called particle is 
the smallest and cannot be furth- 
er divided.” 

After a moment’s thought, 
Mao Zedong said, “I don’t think 
so. From a philosophical point of 
view, material can be divided in- 
finitely. Protons, neutrons and 
electrons should also be divisible. 
This is one divided into two, and 
the unity of opposites! However, 
experimental conditions are not 
now available. In the future, par- 
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On September 17, 1990, the 5 mega-watt low-temperature heat-supply experimental nuclear 
reactor designed by Qinghua University passed state technical evaluation. 


ticles will be proved divisible. Do 
you believe this? If you don’t, I 
do anyway.” 

That was a prediction, the phi- 
losophical prediction of a states- 
man. 

Coincidentally, later that same 
year, US scientists E. G. Segre 
and O. Chamberlain published 
their research results: They used 
a proton with 6.2 billion elec- 
tronic volts of energy to bom- 
bard the copper target. They first 
discovered anti-proton, and at 
the same time, discovered a kind 
of uncharged, opposite spin neu- 
tron, which they called an anti- 
neutron. 

After the discussion, Mao Ze- 
dong invited us to stay for din- 
ner. 

At dinner, Mao Zedong raised 
his glass and stood up, saying in 
a loud voice, “Let’s drink a toast 
to the development of China’s 
atomic energy !” 

Isn’t it that all great statesmen 
have far-sightedness in regard to 
major scientific issues and can 
promptly turn their eyes to the 
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future? 

There was once such an inst- 
ance in the United States: When 
the flames of battle were raging 
everywhere during World War II 
and when constant dramatic pro- 
gress was made in atomic nu- 
cleus science, Albert Einstein, a 
physicist who had taken a pacif- 
ist stand, prompted by his hatred 
towards and fear of Adolf Hi- 
tler’s atrocities of destroying civ- 
ilization and persuaded by L. 
Szilard and others, wrote a letter 
on August 2, 1939 to US Presi- 
dent F.D. Roosevelt. In his letter 
Einstein called the president’s at- 
tention to the recent develop- 
ment of nuclear physics, pointing 
out the dangerous military po- 
tential provided by nuclear fis- 
sion. He warned the president 
that Germany was possibly de- 
veloping this potential and the 
US government must take quick 
action to prevent Germany from 
being the first to control the 
atomic bomb. 

At first, F.D. Roosevelt did 
not pay particular attention to 
the warning. In March 1940, 
Einstein wrote a second letter to 
F.D. Roosevelt who, enlightened 
by the repeated warnings of 
scientists, was by this time de- 
termined to appropriate massive 
human and material resources to 
ensure that the United States was 
the first to produce and control 
reactor and atom bombs. 

It should be said that China’s 
atomic nuclear scientists had all 
along been lucky in this respect. 

Top-level leaders of the state 
not only resolutely made the pol- 
icy decision, but saw to it that 
conditions and measures for car- 
rying out the policy were pre- 
pared under the guidance of the 
then Premier Zhou Enlai. In the 
beginning when there was not en- 
ough technically trained person- 
nel, Zhou Enlai personally decid- 
ed to transfer some 300 students 
studying in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe to the study of 
the speciality related to atom 
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energy. He approved the es- 
tablishment of a technological 
physics department at Beijing 
University and the transfer of a 
group of students from the phys- 
ics department in various univ- 
ersities across the country to 
major in atomic energy science. 
Before long, 
physics department was esta- 
blished in Qinghua University. 

Premier Zhou then called on 
us to give proper attention to 
publicity work, especially among 
leaders at all levels. In response 
to this call, the Chinese Acade- 
my of Sciences organized a group 
of nuclear experts in Beijing to 
travel around the country and 
lecture on the importance of 
atomic energy. The Common 
Lesson on Atom Energy was 
published with a distribution of 
200,000 copies. As a result, many 
things which were once thought 
to be impossible were accom- 
plished and wonders which were 
barely thought of previously 
were wrought. 


Severe Tests 


In the late 1950s and early 
1960s, natural and man-made di- 
sasters simultaneously hit China 
with a devastating impact. As a 
result, the research and develop- 
ment of China’s atomic energy 
industry were hindered. 

In its letter of June 20, 1959, 
the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union refused to supply China 
with teaching models and rele- 
vant technical materials to prod- 
uce the atom bomb. On August 
23, the Soviet Union again unila- 
terally terminated the agreement 
signed between the two countries 
on the new technology for na- 
tional defence, withdrew all So- 
viet experts, leaving nothing be- 
hind, not even a piece of pap- 
er. It ridiculed China, saying, 
“Without outside help, China 
will not be able to produce an 
atom bomb even in 20 years. Just 


an engineering - 


keep this heap of scrap iron and 
steel.” 

As a patriotic intellectual, I 
found it hard to describe my 
feelings at that moment. I was 
fully aware of the consequences 
the Soviet action would have to 
the development of China’s atom 
nucleus science and even to Chi- 
na’s history. There was one diffi- 
culty after another facing us. If 
only one barrier was not sur- 
mounted, the charge of a power- 
ful army would run aground. If 
this should really happen, the in- 
dependent spirit of the Chinese 
nation would suffer another en- 
ormous trauma, not to say econo- 
mic losses. 

As a matter of fact, on May 
16, 1958, Mao Zedong gave a 
written instruction on a report 
submitted by the Second Minis- 
try of Machine-Building Indus- 
try (that is the original Minis- 
try of Nuclear Industry), which 
said, “Respect the Soviet com- 
rades, study hard with.an open 
mind. But we must do away with 
blind faith, overthrow Jia Gui! 
Jia Gui is looked down upon by 
everyone.” 

Jia Gui is a subservient fellow 
in the Peking Opera The Buddh- 
ist Temple. When he was asked 
to sit down, he said he had been 
used to standing. Such people 
and instances were very common 
in old China. That’s why the big 
powers in the world could do as 
they wished to bully China and 
despised the Chinese people. 

However, the progress of histo- 
ry is an objective fact. Many dy- 
nastic changes have taken place 
in China. Dignity and backbone 
are no longer minerals buried in 
the depth of the earth layer. 

At the Beidaihe meeting on 
July 18, 1960, Mao Zedong again 
issued the call, “Use our hands, 
start from the very beginning, be 
prepared to turn out our own 
atom bomb in eight years....” “Be 
resolute to develop sophisticated 
technology. Nikita Khrushchev 
refused to give us sophisticated 
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technology. That’s very good. If 
he had given, it would be diffi- 
cult to settle the account.” 

Under the guidance of the cor- 
rect policy, scientific and tech- 
nological personnel on the atom- 
ic energy front, leading cadres, 
workers, PLA soldiers, men and 
women, old and young, all full of 
energy, plunged themselves into 
the great cause of developing nu- 
clear science by relying on exclu- 
sively Chinese resources. 

In order to remember the day 
when the contracts were torn up, 
the engineering code name for 
China’s first atom bomb project 
was set as “596,” representing 
June 1959. 

A group of outstanding scien- 
tists in theoretical and experi- 
mental physics headed by Wang 
Ganchang, Peng Huanwu, Guo 
Yonghuai, Zhu Guangya, and 
Deng Jiaxian were transferred 
from the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences and institutes of higher 
learning to the nuclear wea- 
pon research institute, directly 
shouldering the task of tackling 
key technical problems. 

After the withdrawal of Soviet 
experts, Zhou Guangzhao, once 
a middle-level research fellow 
with the Moscow United Atomic 
Nucleus Research Institute, im- 
mediately called together some 
of the Chinese experts working at 
the Soviet Dubna United Atom- 
ic Nucleus Research Institute to 
discuss this question: Can China 
research and manufacture its 
atom bomb without foreigners’ 
help and by relying on its own 
resources? The answer was affir- 
mative. A score of people sent a 
joint letter home expressing their 
desire to return home. After 
their return to China, Zhou 
Guangzhao became deputy head 
of the theoretical department of 
the Nuclear Weapon Research 
Institute and Deng Jiaxian was 
the head of the department. With 
the necessary technical forces 
and co-ordination of work, the 
task of researching and manufac- 
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turing progressed swiftly. 

The diffusion separating mem- 
brane is the most decisive and 
confidential part in the produc- 
tion of Uranium 235. The So- 
viets never allowed Chinese 
scientists to have access to it, not 
even on their study missions. The 
Chinese were only allowed to 
have a distant view of it. Our 
Atomic Energy Institute, there- 
fore, organized a tackle-the-key- 
problem group led by Qian Hao- 
yun, an academic secretary, and 
composed of several research un- 
its such as the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences, the Ministry of Me- 
tallurgical Industry and Fudan 
University. After four years of 
hard work, we succeeded in 
producing quality diffusion se- 
parating membrane and began 
its batch production, making 
China the fourth country after 
the United States, the Soviet 
Union and France to be able 
to produce diffusion separating 
membrane. 

The Computing Technology 
Research Institute under the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences 
successfully manufactured Chi- 
na’s first large general computer 
and successfully undertook the 
work of analysing and evaluat- 
ing plans to produce China’s first 
atom bomb. 

The Atomic Energy Research 
Institute promptly organized Yu 
Min and Huang Zudgia, associate 
researchers of the institute, and 
other young theoretical physi- 
cists to carry out the work of 
advance research on hydrogen 
bomb theory; while conducting 
the research on atom bomb. Af- 
ter nuclear weapon research and 
manufacturing work entered a 
decisive stage, more than 30 peo- 
ple including Yu Min and Huang 
Zuqia were transferred to work 
in the Nuclear Weapon Research 
Institute. Their efforts accelerat- 
ed the research and manufacture 
of hydrogen bomb and created 
miracles in the advance from 
atom bomb to hydrogen bomb. 


Successes in these fields of 
work were inseparable from the 
direct leadership and guidance of 
Zhou Enlai and Nie Rongzhen, a 
responsible leader with the na- 
tional defence industry, nor from 
the hard-working spirit of the 
people at all levels who worked 
in close unison to make China’s 
nuclear dream a reality. 

The course China traversed in 
its development of atom bomb 
and hydrogen bomb may be des- 
cribed in the words of these two 
lines: 

Where the path seemed to end; 
barred by hill and stream; 

Another village came in. view, 
charming with willows and flow- 
ers. 

The dark clouds over the vast 
expanse of China had been dis- 
pelled, doubts and suspicions in 
hearts had been erased. The cru- 
cial juncture once thought to be 
full of hardships became a “gol- 
den age” in which the Chinese 
people worked with the greatest 
joy, energy and ease. The princi- 
ple is just so simple and clear: 
The less we were controlled by 
others, the more things we could 
accomplish ourselves. 

On October 16, 1964 when the 
first mushroom cloud floated 
over China’s western sky, some 
foreigners considered it to be no 
more than a play toy. It was not 
until they analysed the fall-out 
in the atmosphere that they were 
surprised at China’s accomplish- 
ment. 

The explosion of China’s first 
hydrogen bomb after an inter- 
val of only two years and eight 
months made China the fastest 
developer of atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs in the world. This 
time some people said, “The 
Chinese are really wonderful.” 
As a matter of fact, this is not 
true. The correct understanding 
should be: The Chinese are not 
stupid at all. What foreigners can 
do, the Chinese, through hard 
work, can accomplish as well. 
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Cultural Life at Shoudu Iron & Steel Co. 


by Our Staff Reporter Lou Linwei 


The Shoudu Iron & Steel Co. with its labour force of 180,000 is China’s fifth 
largest enterprise owned by the whole people. The “Beijing Review” series on 
the company cited it as an example of reform in state-owned enterprises (BR 
No.50, 1989 to No.3, 1990). —Ed. 


he economic reform 
Tonics centred on the 
contract responsibility 
system beginning in 1979 
helped the Shoudu Iron and 
Steel Co. increase its profits at 
an average annual rate of 
20 percent for ten successive 
years. In 1990, its annual 
profit, 7.2 percent of which 
was turned over to the state, 
reached 2.264 billion yuan. 
The company spent a lot of its 
profit to enrich and enliven 
the cultural life of employees. 
The company now has its 
own newspaper and closed cir- 
cuit TV which broadcasts 
news to employees. There 
are parks, cinemas, stadiums, 
ballrooms, and food centres 
which provide bread, biscuits, 
soft drinks, beef, mutton, 
fruits and vegetables as well as 
cold storage and a storehouse 
for keeping food fresh. Work- 
ers and staff can buy com- 
modities and food at prices 
lower than outside the com- 
pany and have a variety of 
opportunities for recreational 
activities. 
Even though the workload 
for employees under the con- 
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tract responsibility system is 
often more than other enter- 
prises, workers make good use 
of their spare time. 


Ballroom Dancing 


Every weekend evening, 
people gather in front of the 
Cultural Centre, waiting for 
the dance to begin. Some, 
though, have no tickets. There 
are four ballrooms but the 
centre, usually used for meet- 
ings, attracts the largest crowd 
because it’s more attractive 
and has better facilities than 
the others. 

The tickets, free of charge, 
are distributed by the com- 
pany’s trade union. They are 
often in great demand, par- 
ticularly for the Cultural 
Centre, because dances are 
only held once a week at 
weekends. In contrast, dance 
tickets for most of the com- 
mercial halls around Beijing 
cost at least five yuan. So, not 
every dance enthusiast has the 
opportunity to get into the 
hall. 

Li Fengchen, an official in 
charge of the company’s cul- 


tural life, said the dance pro- 
gramme in the company has 
just begun. He said that no 
other activity attracts work- 
ers and staff like dancing. Fu 
Chaoying, a member of the 
company’s publicity depart- 
ment, said that within two 
hours after dance training 
classes are advertised, the 
course is filled and people 
must wait until the following 
term. In 1989 and 1990, near- 
ly 150 dance courses were 
held. So many people learnt 
how to dance and then wanted 
to display their newly discov- 
ered talent that the ballroom 
facilities were unable to ac- 
commodate the crowd. 

The musicians, the compan- 
y’s own employees, often play 
popular waltzes and tangos, 
music to which the crowd 
dances with care and grace. 
The art of dancing is taken 
seriously and everyone does 
his or her best to perform well. 
A certain distance must be 
kept between dancing partners 
and dancing face close to face 
and wearing slippers are not 
allowed. In summer, women 
must wear skirts. With one 
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glance around the room, it’s 
clear that everyone has a good 
time. 

Social Associations 


The company’s Dance Asso- 


ciation has more than 10,000 ~ 


members and is the largest 
among the 39 amateur as- 
sociations. These 39 associa- 
tions, called the Association 
of Staff Interests and Hobbies, 
had been set up successively 
since 1983 and have now ex- 
panded to more than 30,000 
members. They are overseen 
by three members of the com- 
pany’s trade union. 

Before the establishment of 
the Bridge Association in 
1983, most of the players were 
old intellectuals. As of now, 
however, the association has a 
membership of 500, many of 
whom are young college grad- 
uates. They play bridge every 
day after work in the sports 


center room. Zhang Xianqing, 
the company’s deputy general 
manager, is the honorary pres- 
ident of the association. The 
association selected its best 
members to form a team for 
outside competitions. In July 
last year, Wan Li, chairman 
of the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Con- 
gress and honorary president 


. of the China Bridge Associa- 


tion, played with team mem- 
bers of the company’s Bridge 
Association. 

The 39 associations encom- 
pass nearly every aspect of 
staff social activities with 
membership varying from 
dozens to several thousands. 
Sport activities include foot- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, 
table tennis, badminton, bil- 
liards, chess, Qigong, Taiji, 
track and field, wrestling, 
bridge, massage, callisthenics, 
martial arts, swimming, skat- 
ing, fishing, cycling and the 


21 items of the Sports Associa- 
tion for the Elderly. Litera- 
ture and art activities include 
11 varieties of song and dance, 
literary creation, literary criti- 
cism and film reviews. Oth- 
ers include tailoring, horti- 
culture, bird watching, 
cooking, lantern riddles and 
flower lanterns. 

Every association holds its 
activity after work hours. 
They manage activities on 
their own. Membership is vol- 
untary. 

Tailoring is most popular 
among female staff. They 
have classes in design, tai- 
loring and holding fashion 
shows. The Skating Associa- 
tion holds its activities mainly 
in winter, each year holding 
an ice sports competition. In 
January there were sixteen ac- 
tivities which attracted sever- 
al hundred skaters. 

The operational funds for 
the association are limited and 


ZHU YUPING 


Each Spring Festival, the company’s New Year Team performs in residential districts. 
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their distribution is uneven. 
In 1990, the trade union of the 
company spent 360,000 yuan 
On association activities, in- 
cluding 70,000 yuan to join 
the Eighth Beijing Sports 
Meet. Of the 39 associations, 
The Callisthenics Association 


‘was particularly expensive be- 


cause of the high cost of 
equipment, clothes and coach- 


“ing. 


The company leaders all 
support the associations. 
Thirty-six year-old general 
manager Zhao Yuji, the com- 
pany’s No.2 leader, is the hon- 
orary president of the Swim- 
ming Association, the scale of 
which is second only to the 
Dancing Association. Zhao is 
quite versatile in sports but 
takes special interest in swim- 
Ming. Twice a week, he goes 
to the Shijingshan Swimming 
Gymnasium to train with oth- 
er staff and often attends com- 
petitions sponsored by the as- 
sociation. Zhou Guanwu, the 
company’s No.1 leader and di- 
rector of the company’s Facto- 
ry Committee, is a Taijiquan 
addict. Although not active in 
association posts, he has al- 
ways supported the company’s 
effort to enliven cultural life. 
As early as 1984, Zhou, a de- 
puty to the Sixth National 
People’s Congress, said the 
company needed to develop 
highly qualified sports teams 
for the state. 

In 1986, the company re- 
cruited members from 15 
provinces and cities for its 
own men’s and women’s bas- 
ketbali teams and an all-male 
football team. Currently, Bei- 
jing municipality’s men’s and 
women’s basketball teams 
have been integrated into the 
company and the members’ 
wages and bonuses are paid 
by the Shoudu Iron and Steel 
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Company. 

In its various sports activi- 
ties, the company’s competi- 
tive level is surprising. The 
male football team, for exam- 
ple, defeated a football team 
from West Germany and a 
team from Britain while the 
male basketball team distin- 
guished itself on a visit to the 
Phillipines. One member was 
selected for the national team. 


Other Entertainments 


In 1986, disco dance exer- 
cise for the elderly took hold 
in the company and then 
spread to enterprises through- 
out Beijing. As of now, more 
than 100,000 people are prac- 
tising disco exercises. Every 
morning, it is a common sight 
of people taking part in 
the company’s exercise pro- 
gramme. 

Li Fengchen said the com- 
pany provides every recrea- 
tional activity which can be 


Fu JIANWEI 
On January 13, 1991, the company’s Trade Union held its fourth ice-sports meet. 


found outside. 

Karaoke is a good example. 
The entertainment bars have 
been in Beijing for four or five 
years. By the end of December 
last year, the Laoshan Cultur- 
al Centre in Laoshan residen- 
tial district for workers and 
staff began to offer the type of 
recreation which only wealthy 
people could previously enjoy. 
In January, the karaoke was 
opened to staff and family 
members. In addition, a read- 
ing room for workers and 
their families was set up in the 
centre. Other staff will often 
take advantage of cultural 
centres reserved for chess, 
poker or mahjong which are 
found in each residential dis- 
trict. 

The karaoke hall is not as 
extravagant as others found in 
Beijing. Still, it offers three 
large screens and can accom- 
modate several dozen people. 
While the average admission 
ticket into the karaoke hali in 
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Beijing is about 20 yuan, that 
for the Shoudu Iron and Steel 
karaoke hall is free of charge. 

In the cultural club, the 
20 video games attract young 
workers. The company has a 
nominal charge for use of the 
games and videotapes, 0.5 
yuan for a game and one yuan 
for a videotape. Videotapes 
are rented by those families 


ZHU YUPING 
Rui Naiwei, a famous Chinese weigi (go) player, competes with weigi players from 
the Shoudu Iron and Steel Co. 


Fu JIANWEL 
On February 4, a “Members Family” Photography Association was established. 
Here members discuss their works. 


who are unable to watch the 
company’s closed circuit TV. 
Li said that more people 
watch the company’s cable TV 
than CCTV because they of- 
ten show Hong Kong, Taiwan 
and Western films of the Un- 
ited States. Only those fam- 
ilies in Shijingshan District 
where the company is located, 
however, can watch the pro- 


grammes. 

The company’s social life is 
not sealed off from the world 
outside but keeps up with the 
changing times. At the same 
time, Li said, it has its own 
features. 

In 1990, the company invit- 
ed 15 professional literary and 
art troupes to perform 27 acts 
for 84,026 people. The Beijing 
No.4 Peking Opera Troupe, 
for example, came twice to the 
company. Other troupes in- 
cluded the Central Song and 
Dance Ensemble, the Central 
National Orchestra and the 
Central Drama Institute. Li 
said the folk songs and bel. 
canto style are as popular as 
pop songs among audience. 
Last year, the Russian Song 
and Dance Ensemble and 
an international folk dance 
troupe were invited to the 
company. The first showing of 
the China-made feature film 
Deep in the Courtyard based 
on a story by Chiung Yao was 
held by the company and re- 
ceived a warm response. 

Despite various activities 
offered by the company, 
many young unmarried peo- 
ple are still unsatisfied. The 
No.2 dormitory district has 
ten buildings, each accommo- 
dating at least 500 people. 
Two of the buildings are for 
female workers and there is 
only one colour TV in one 
room which can hold 30-40 
people. The other eight are for 
male staff and they have only 
two TV sets. Though some of 
the female staff have learnt 
how to dance, they seldom 
have the chance because of 
limited dance halls. They 
spend most of their after- 
work-hour time knitting swea- 
ters, and some male batchelors — 
often idle away their time by 
playing poker. r 
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International Symposium on Tourism 


1991 international tourism 
A geosium sponsored by 

the Beijing Xinhua Tours 
Corporation Holding Group was 
held at the Intercontinental Ho- 
tel, Beijing, from January 21 
through 24. Attending the sym- 
posium were representatives of 
more than 70 travel agencies 
from 14 countries and regions 
including Japan, the United 
States, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Poland, Singapore, Indone- 
sia, South Korea, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. Additional Euro- 


pean and American travel agen- , 


cies would have attended the 
symposium if it were not for the 
Gulf war. At the symposium, 
several agreements and contracts 
were signed between the Chinese 
sponsor company and the travel 
agencies present. 

The aim of the symposium, 
said Wang Shaogeng, general 
manager of the Xinhua Tours 
Corporation, is to keep abreast 
with trends in the travel market 
and consult with foreign trav- 
el agencies about his compan- 
y’s plans for 1991. 

The Beijing Xinhua Tours 


Corp. has seen rapid growth in 
business since it was established 
in November 1989. Last year, it 
played host to more than 38,000 
tourists coming from 26 coun- 
tries and regions, thus ranking 
fourth in a rating of Beijing’s 90 
travel agencies. 

Zhao Xichen, deputy general 
manager of the company, said 
that his company’s good services 
have won it a high reputation 
among tourists. All the staff 
from the general manager down 
to section managers, he added, 
pay particular attention to im- 
proving services through better 
management. To this end, they 
have specific rules for their en- 
tire operation, from preparation, 
reception and departure, board- 
ing, traffic, itinerary arrange- 
ments, amusemenf, safety, secur- 


' ity and medical care to dealing 


with possible accidents. For ex- 
ample, staffers are required to 
respond within 24 hours upon 
getting a fax, telex, telephone or 
correspondence from clients if 
the request is within their capac- 
ity. When a travel group is ex- 
pected, staffers are required to 


Wang Shaogeng with representatives of the US-based Jumbu Travel Co. 
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notify the foreign organizer, 
within 72 hours upon learning 
the news, of the hotel in which 
the guests will stay, traffic ar- 
rangements, itinerary and the 
name of the receiving travel 
agencies, their telephone num- 
bers and contact persons. 

In their offer of standard ser- 
vices, the company has esta- 
blished a management section to 
regularly supervise all service 
items on behalf of the general 
manager and formulate preven- 
tive measures for most problems. 
The section also distributes ques- 
tionnaires and conducts tele- 
phone interviews of tourists to 
solicit their opinions and sugges- 
tions and responds quickly to 
any complaints. 

The high level of service has 
not only won the company high 
acclaim but also the trust of 
domestic travel agencies. Air 
China has commissioned the 
company as its domestic ticket 
agent, the first out of many trav- 
el agencies to have such a privi- 
lege. With computers hooking up 
to all of Air China’s ticket offices 
throughout the country, the com- 
pany is able to tell foreign trav- 
ellers their arrival and departure 
flights, thus making it much 
more convenient for them to pre- 
pare an exact itinerary before 
they start on a trip. 

To diversify their services, the 
general manager said his com- 
pany plans to open more tour 
items and itineraries of distinc- 
tive national flavour such as 
kite flying, water melon festival, 
peach festival and mountain 
climbing during the Double 
Ninth Festival (9th day of the 
9th lunar month) in suburban 


| Beijing. Such single-item tours as 


qigong (deep breathing exercis- 
es), gymnasium exercises, medi- 
cated food preparation and trad- 
itional Chinese medicine classes 
are also on the tour scheduls. 

by Han Baocheng 
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Building Material 
Exports Soar 


It was reported that China’s 
export of building materials in 
1990 soared to US$1.2 billion, an 
increase of 23.8 percent over the 
previous year. Cement exports, 
for example, climbed from 436,- 
000 tons in 1989 to 6.83 million 
tons in 1990, a jump of 15.6 
times. 

Wang Yanmou, director of the 
State Bureau of Building Mater- 
ials, said that the state exported 
almost 30 kinds of building ma- 
terials valued at more than 
_ US$300 million. Of these, the 
export of cement and glass 
topped US$100 million. “We 
have also succeeded in export- 
ing high-tech building mater- 
ial equipment,” Director Wang 
said. 

Wang went on to say that the 
number of countries and regions 
to which China sold these prod- 
ucts rose from 80 in 1989 to I10 
in 1990 and that the propor- 
tion of markets has continued 
to grow. For instance, China’s 
share of the cement market in 
Hong Kong shot up from 7 per- 
cent in 1989 to 25 percent in 
1990. 

The export of building mater- 
ials has spurred international co- 
operation in this field, and 
foreign businessmen are enthu- 
siastically establishing joint- 
ventures here. Negotiations are 
under way for the construction 
of cement factories with a com- 
bined annual production capaci- 
ty of 6 million tons; a total for- 
eign capital of US$400 million 
will be introduced for this pur- 
pose. 

China’s export of building ma- 
terial products is expected to rise 
steadily in the 1990s. The econo- 
my of the Asian-Pacific region 
has been developing at a fast 
pace and the economic boom has 
stimulated the building indus- 
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try, thus bringing a sharp in- 
crease in demand for the prod- 
ucts. Between 1988 and 1990, the 
value of export of 14 kinds of 
China’s principal building ma- 
terials to the Asian-Pacific re- 
gion registered an annual jump 
of 35 percent. It was over 
US$600 million in 1990, account- 
ing for 66.4 percent of the total 
value of China’s export of these 
kinds of building materials. In 
the next few years, there will be 
a further growth in demand for 
China’s building materials in 
this region. Moreover, in recent 
years a number of developed 
countries have been moving 
their factories abroad so the 
number of foreign businesses 
coming to establish solely owned 
and Sino-foreign joint ventures 
has risen. This is a favourable 
trend for China’s enterprises and 
will help to expand exports. 
According to Director Wang, 
by 1995 the export value of 
China’s building materials will 
reach US$2-2.5 billion, and the 
proportion of finished products 
will go up from one-third at pre- 
sent to 50 percent. 
, by Li Ping 


Funds Solicited for 
Telecommunications 


According to a work confer- 
ence on posts and telecommuni- 
cations held in Beijing on Jan- 
uary 22, 1991, the Ministry of 
Posts and Telecommunications 
will, during the Eighth Five- 
Year Plan period (1991-95), put 
35 billion yuan into developing 
posts and telecommunications. 
Already, it has self-raised 20 bil- 
lion yuan and will solicit the re- 
maining funds from abroad. 

Yang Taifang, minister of the 
posts and telecommunications, 
said that using foreign capi- 
tal, particularly through gov- 
ernment loans, was one of the 


main principles in the Eighth 
Five-Year Plan and the ten-year 
programme. The foreign funds 
will be used to establish a 
20,000-km optical cable com- 
munication trunk line, 
10,000-km digital microwave 
trunk line, large-capacity 
programme-controlled telephone 
exchanges, and automatic post 
processing equipment. 

He said that during the Sev- 
enth Five-Year Plan period 
(1986-90) China used foreign 
funds to import about 3.068 
million-channel programme- 
controlled telephone exchanges 
worth of US$917 million. These 
equipment greatly strengthened. 
the post and telecommunication 
capacity in various provincial 
capitals, coastal open cities and 
some other cities and counties. 

He said that the loans were 
mainly from the governments of 


Japan, Spain, Sweden, Canada, 


France, Australia and Germany 
and other countries, as well as 
from the Asian Development 
Bank. With French government 
loans to the tune of 73 million 
francs, China set up the Wuhan- 
Chongqing microwave trunk 
line and the Xian-Chengdu- 
Chongqing microwave trunk 
line. With government loans 
from Switzerland, China es- 
tablished 2,000-channel tele- 
graph exchanges respectively in 
Xian, Nanchang, Fuzhou, Hang- 
zhou and Qingdao. In addition, 
each province set up about 3,300 
km of optical cable trunk lines 
and 9,800 km of microwave 
trunk lines. 

Foreign capital and foreign 
advanced technology and equip- 
ment have been used to upgrade 
China’s telecommunications net- 
works. At present, there are 
more than 3.5 million-channel 
programme-controlled telephone 
exchanges in urban areas. Con- 
struction of long-distance auto- 
matic telephone networks in- 
cluding one in Lhasa which has 
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basically been completed. Some 
296 cities can directly dial more 
than 180 countries and regions 
in the world. In addition, 80 per- 
cent counties and administrative 
areas above the county-level use 
automatic exchange networks. 
Yang said that during the Sev- 
enth Five-Year Plan period, the 
volume of international com- 
munication business increased 
by 50 percent annually. At the 
same time, some new services 
were also put into place such as 
cellular telephones, telephone 
modems, charge cards, fax and 
data communications, video 
screen telephones, special tel- 
egraph service, electronic letters 
and multi-functional telephone 
services. Domestic and foreign 
express mail service was offered 
in 1,960 cities. Express mail ser- 
vice reaching more than 170 
countries and regions saw an in- 
crease of 25.7 times in business 
volume over 1985. 
by Kou Zhengling 


Harbin’s Trade With 
USSR Expanded 


From June 15 to 24 this year, 
China will hold the second sym- 
posium on economy and trade 
with the Soviet Union and East 
European countries in the city of 
Harbin, Heilongjiang Province. 
This was announced by Jin Nai- 
peng, deputy director of the Har- 
bin Commission of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Relations and Trade at 
the Seventh Ice and Snow Festi- 
val held in Harbin between Jan- 
uary and February 1991. 

Harbin is China’s largest in- 
land trading port city open to 
the Soviet Union. Since 1986, 
the city’s exports increased at an 
annual rate of 46 percent, reach- 
ing US$206 million in 1990. The 
major factor of Harbin’s export 
growth is the rapid development 
of border trade with the Soviet 
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Union. Harbin’s exports to the 
Soviet Union ranked first in its 
export trade in 1989 as against 
the 14th in 1987. Statistics indi- 
cate that in 1987 Harbin signed 
contracts for trade with the So- 
viet Union, with contract value 
amounting to 5.13 million Swiss 
francs.. The figure reached 100 
million Swiss francs in 1988, 200 
million Swiss francs in 1989 and 
560 million Swiss francs in 1990. 
The 1990 figure includes 362 
million Swiss francs worth of 
contracts signed at the first sym- 
posium on economy and trade 
with the Soviet Union and East 
European countries held in June 
1990. 

In addition to its foreign 
trade, Harbin is now develop- 
ing a variety of foreign eco- 
nomic and technological co- 
Operation. For example, it has 
established 20 Sino-foreign joint 
ventures abroad, nine of which 
are in the Soviet Union, and 
signed US$120 million contracts 
for projects, nine of which are 
worth US$89.51 million in the 
Soviet Union, accounting for 
79.9 percent of the total con- 
tracts. Also, Harbin sent 5,000 
workers abroad, of whom, more 
than 3,000 people were in the 
Soviet Union. The co-operative 
scope between China and the 
Soviet Union is from the co- 
establishment of electronics ty- 
pewriter plant, hospitals, res- 
taurants to planting of veget- 
ables and holding of ice carv- 
ing exhibitions, which have 
achieved good results. 

The economic and political 
systems of the Soviet Union are 
now changing, Jin said. In its 
trade with the Soviet Union and 
East European countries, China 
has since this year changed the 
transaction for account into the 
trade for spot exchange this 
year. All this has brought about 
difficulties for the expansion of 
China’s trade with the above 
countries. However, the enlarged 


power of the Soviet Union’s lo- 
cal enterprises has also provided 
China with opportunities for the 
expansion of border trade with 
the Soviet Union. 

It is reported that in order to 
seize the chance, Harbin is now 
making efforts to prepare for the 
establishment of the economic 
and technological development 
zone so as to attract more for- 
eign and domestic investment. 
The plan’s first stage 1s to devel- 
op 0.6 square km in the Pingfang 
District in 1991. The whole plan 
is to develop 8 square km in the 
Pingfang District and build a 
4.5-square km economic and 
technological development dis- 
trict in the city proper. 

by Li Ping 


China and US Jointly 
Develop Oilfields 


In order to further develop the 


| South China Sea’s largest oil- 


field, the Liuhua 11-1 Oilfield, 


| the National Offshore Oil Corp. 


signed the China South China 
Sea Liuhua 11-1 Oilfield Devel- 
opment Additional Agreement 
with the AMCO Oil Co. of the 
United States on January 24. 

The oilfield is about 240 km 
southeast of Hong Kong in water 
300 metres deep. To exploit the 
expected reserves of 1.5 billion 
barrels, the Chinese side contri- 
butes 51 percent and US side 49 
percent to the total investment 
of US$500 million. The daily 
output will reach 50,000 barrels. 
The exploitation will require the 
advanced technology of a hori- 
zontal well, an underwater well 
mouth and a floating-style prod- 
uction system. It is expected to 
be put into operation in 1995 
and produce 2.5 million tons of 
crude oil annually. 

China began to co-operate 
with AMCO soon after it opened 
its doors to the outside world. As 
of now, there are seven offshore 
oil contracts in effect with 
AMCO. | 
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Telemovie Captivates Beijing Viewers 


xpectations, a 50-part tele- 
Kite. has won immediate 

acclaim since it was first 
televised in Beijing in Decem- 
ber 1990. Adverts are seen 
everywhere, in the street or on 
the public bus, telling people the 
show schedule. The programme 
has become the center of televi- 
sion attention not only in Beijing 
but throughout the country. 

Beijing television had a pros- 
perous period last December. In 
addition to more than ten 
Chinese TV series (including 
two produced by Taiwan), local 
residents were able to enjoy five 
US, one British and one Singa- 
porean programmes. One col- 
lege student happily exclaimed, 
“There are so many good pro- 
grammes. I can hardly decide 
which one to tune in.” 

Beijing residents 
are somewhat privi- 
leged in this regard. 
In addition to Bei- 
jing’s five-channel 
programmes, they 
can also receive sig- 
nals from neighbour- 
ing Tianjin and He- } 
bei Province. In early *: 
1989, a sample survey 
revealed that 80 per- 
cent of all households owned a 
colour TV set, 55 percent had a 
black and white one. Almost ev- 
ery family has a TV set, some 
even having two or more. 

Even as the outside tempera- 
ture dipped to 10 degree centi- 
grade below zero, although some 
young people entertained them- 
selves at a party or dancehall, 
many local people were offered a 
wealth of entertainment possibil- 
ities via television. 
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Expectations: A 
Sensation 


Expectations is the first large- 
scale indoor telemovie ever 
produced in China. A story be- 
tween two families, the serials 
describes more than ten charac- 
ters, their ideas and attitudes to- 
wards life, love, work and mor- 
ality. Covering a period of 
roughly 20 years from the late 
1960s to the late 1980s, the tele- 
movie reveals the sufferings of 
the common people during the 
“cultural revolution” and the 
tremendous changes brought by 
the decade-long reform touching 
the souls of tens of thousands of 
people. 

In the story, Liu Huifang, the 
heroine, is a worker who falls in 
love with the unfortunate col- 
lege graduate Wang Husheng 


during the chaotic years of “cul- 
tural revolution.” As a senior in- 
tellectual, Wang’s father is at- 
tacked and isolated at that time. 
At the same time, his mother 
dies of an illness. The warm- 
hearted Liu adoptes a baby girl. 
In the course of events, Wang’s 
father is rehabilitated and his 
family’s status restored. He 
changes of mind turning against 
his “disgraced” wife because of 
the baby girl. His sister Wang 
Yaru, long estranged from Liu, 
goes even further. As Liu is 
forced to divorce, Luo Gang, a 
college teacher and boy friend of 
Wang Yaru, shows his sympathy 
for Liu, discovering in the pro- 
cess that Liu’s daughter is, in 
fact, his own daughter lost be- 
fore he was imprisoned during 
the “cultural revolution.” Des- 
pite her affection for the girl, 


A scene from Expectations. 


The cast of the television movie Expecta- 
tions in a talk with fans. 
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Scenes from the telefilm Fortress Besieged. 


Liu returns the girl to her par- 
ents, Luo Gang and Wang Yaru. 
At the story’s end, Liu has an 
accident and is paralyzed. 
’ The tragic and emotional story 
found a place in the hearts of 
Chinese viewers. 
tor and actors have received 
hundreds of telegraphs, calls and 
letters praising their perform- 
ances. To meet audience de- 
mands, despite the fact that the 
movie has been aired at some 
local TV stations, CCTV, Chi- 
na’s state television network, de- 
cided to reshow it beginning on 
last January 7. 

The telemovie and its charac- 


ters have become a household | 


word, the hot topic among peo- 
ple of all walks of life. When an 
actor or actress of the movie ap- 
pears in public, people rush to 
shake hands, shouting their role 
names. When the cast came for a 
visit to the Yanshan Petrochem- 
ical Complex in southwestern 
Beijing, one female worker dis- 
liked Wang Husheng so much 
that she tried to slap him in the 
face. To much of the public, the 
story has erased the line between 
fiction and reality. It is uncom- 
mon that a telemovie has ar- 
oused such a strong response 
from the audience. 

Critics have pointed out that 
the success of the opera lay pri- 
marily in its strong portrayal of 
reality. With rich flavour of Bei- 
jing’s local life, the language, 
styles and careers of the charac- 
ters are close to life as possible as 
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in a TV serials is supposed to 
be. The audience can easily as- 
sociate itself with the telemovie 
and find traces of the characters 
in their own relatives, friends, 
neighbours or colleagues. As a 
viewer aptly put it,“The story is 
taking place among us.” 

They also attributed the tele- 
movie’s success to its reflection 
of people’s thirst for truth, vir- 
tue and beauty. Although trag- 
ic, the fortune of Liu Huifang 
moved the audience so much 
that they expected to encounter 
such a woman in their life and 
thus make the world better and 
more promising. Yang Yanyin, 
vice-president of the China 
Women’s Development Founda- 
tion, said, “Expectations is a 
mirror of what the public ex- 
pects of.” 


A Great Novel on the 
Screen 


The ten-episode TV serials 
Fortress Besieged, adapted from 
a novel of the same title by 
the noted Chinese writer Qian 
Zhongshu, has also attracted a 
large audience, particularly his- 
tory buffs. 

The story takes place in China 
in the 1930s. Fang Hongjian, the 
hero, returns to China after sev- 
eral years of study in Europe. 
The story tells of his love affairs 
with four girls, his career as a 
university teacher, his clashes 
with the president and col- 
leagues which gives a vivid por- 


Photos by JU ZHAO 


trayal of Chinese intellectuals 
with different backgrounds and 
their complicated inter-personal 
relationships. It reminds the 
viewer of life in the 1930s and 
1940s and highlights the author’s 
theme that human life is like 
a besieged fortress—outsiders 
want to get in and those insiders 
want to get out. 

With humourous and witty 
conversations, the novel has long 
been considered a Chinese lit- 


' erary masterpiece ever since its 


publication in 1947. However, 
the dialogue has made it dif- 
ficult to present on television. 
“Only after three years of pre- 
parations did I finally decide to 
put it on the screen,” said Huang 
Shuqin, a well-known filmmaker 
and director of the movie. Cri- 
tics have pointed out that it was 
her technique that created a hit 
movie from a humourous and 


| interesting novel. 


Chen Daoming, a young actor 
who played Pu Yi in the Chinese 
TV serials The Last Emperor, 
successfully brings to life the 
character Fang Hongjian. In- 
different and cynical, Fang 
nonetheless has a lot of dreams 
and expectations, all of which 
result in disappointment and 
despair. Cowardly and passive, 
Fang, as one character in the 
opera relates, “is good for no- 
thing.” A gifted stage performer, 
Chen manages to portray Fang 
in a way that leads the audience, 
which is unsympathetic at first, 
to understand and sympathize 
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with him. From the thread of 
Fang’s misfortune, one can see 
that people of his age were 
apathetic to the repressive life 
and could do nothing with it. 

Lu Liping, an actress who 
starred the film The Old Weil, 
plays the seemingly naive and 
snobbish Sun Roujia. Sun, who 
makes Fang her captive hus- 
band, becomes suspicious and 
envious after their marriage, 
which eventually falls apart. Lu 
demonstrates the psyche changes 
which her character undergoes, 
an indication of her theatrical 
maturity. 

Even for the supporting roles, 


‘ director Huang sought out the 


best actors and actresses. Ying 
Ruocheng, a well-known opera 
actor and former vice-minister 
of Culture, Wu Yigong, a re- 
nowned director whose films 
have won international prices, 
Sa Yexin, a noted playwright 
and president of the Shanghai 
People’s Art Troupe all have 
played a part in the movie. 


East Meets West 


Oscar star Jane Wyman now 
has become the most popular 
foreign actress for Beijing audi- 
ences. Since 1989 the 86-part US 
telemovie Falcon Crest, in which 
she is the heroine, has been aired 
on various Chinese TV stations. 
The movie depicts a property 
dispute over a vineyard in south- 
ern United States. In Beijing it 
was aired twice a week at the 
prime TV time and, after a year, 
it is now on the screen again. 


_A middle school woman teach- 


er, showing her respect for the 
actress, says, “Her performance 
is excellent. Generally, an ac- 
tress hesitates to play a bad char- 
acter. But Wyman’s portrayal of 
the treacherous and cunning old 
lady demonstrates her artistic 
ability.” 


Also the Priceless Love, a Tai- | 


wan telemovie, has won the ap- 
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plause of mainland viewers. 
Through love story of two young 
couples, it reveals the inner rela- 
tions of a rich family. 

A cartoon based on an Amer- 
ican scientific fiction story has 
become a favorite of primary 
school students. 

China now owns more than 
480 TV stations which beam 
to an audience of 600 million. 
There are more than 160 million 
TV sets in the country. Some 46 
percent of 
TV programmes are for enter- 
tainment, of which telemovie 
make up the bulk. 

China has witnessed a rapid 
development in telemovie prod- 
uction in recent years. In 1980 
the number was 100, increasing 
to 1,000 in 1985 and 3,000 in 
1989. In the first 11 months of 
1990, according to Yuan Ruolin, 
deputy director of the China TV 
Art Committee, CCTV aired 385 
newly produced movies totalling 
1,090 episodes. This was a small 
decrease compared with the 
number in 1989 but the general 


quality of the programmes was 
greatly improved. In addition to 
Expectations and Fortress Be- 
sieged, she also mentioned the 
27-part King Gasar, a hero of 
the Tibetan people. 

To celebrate the 70th Anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Com- 
munist Party of China, Yuan 
said, more than ten programmes 
on the great Chinese revolution 
are in the making. Among them, 
Boat Tracker on the Yellow Riv- 
er depicts the life of the late 
Premier Zhou Enlai and A Spe- 
cial Company and Red Army’s 
Eastern Expedition relate the fa- 
mous Long March. 

In addition, the large TV ser- 
ies Romance of Three Kingdoms 
about the political and military 
rivalry of the third century ‘is 
expected to be finished in three 
years. Two other series, The Em- 
peror Xuangzhang of Tang Dy- 
nasty and Romance of Mir- 
ror will be on the screen this 
year. 

by Wei Liming and Cui Lili 


Harbin Snow and Ice Festival 


The yearly Harbin Snow and Ice Festival is being held in Harbin, 
capital of Heilongjiang Province, from January 5 to the end of 
Feburary. The festival consists of various activities including ice- 
lantern show, international ice sculpture competition, wedding cere- 
mony and winter swimming. The picture shows an ice sculpture of 
the Yueyang-Tower, one of the most magnificent traditional Chinese 
architectures in southern China. 


Three Goats Grazing. 


Papercuts for the 
Year of the Sheep 


According to the Chinese Lunar Calen- 
dar, 1991 welcomed in the Year of the 
Sheep, a symbol of good luck and fortune. 
These folk papercuts for the Year of the 
Sheep are works of Shen Peinong, who 
A Girl Wearing a Goat Cap. was born in Inner Mongolia in 1936. 


A Boy Riding a Sheep. A Goat Figure Symbolizing Life. 


Excellent Graphite Flakes 


The Yunshan Graphite Factory in Pingdu, Shandong Province, situated in the suburbs of 
Qingdao, is China’s chief supplier of high-quality graphite material. Our products which have 
won the title of provincial excellent goods are sold worldwide to over 30 countries and 
regions 

Our factory owns five large graphite mines and has built medium, conductive and 
high-carbon processing factories to marnufacture a series of graphite products. We also provide 
various types of excellent raw graphite for the iron and steel, metallurgical, machine-building, 
chemical, electronics, aviation and space industries. Domestic and international enquiries and 
orders are welcome. 


International Agent: Hua Yuan Science & Tech Development Co., Ltd., China International 
Association for Promotion of Science & Technology 


Domestic Business: Yunshan Industrial Commission, Pingdu, Shandong 
Contact: Zeng Xianwen 
Postcode: 262845 


Address: 37 Xueyuan Lu, Haidian District, Beijing, China 
Postcode: 100083 

Tel: 2025173, 2024183 

Cable: 4375 Beijing 

Fax: (Ol) 2019583 


